





























E, of PHILADELPHIA, value hospitality as much for the 
congenial occupation of exercising it as for the love of keep- 


ing alive a well-won reputation for the open heart and hand. 





ND so this is no cold and formal notice that we shall count 

ourselves the poorer if you fail to pay us a visit while in our 
city. Nor do we hold to any more desperate purpose in this page 
than to offer opportunity to the gentlemen of THE ADVERTISING 
HOSTS OF THE WORLD to steal away from the attractive’ busi- 
ness in hand and renew old friendships, or perhaps establish some 
pleasant new ones at Advertising Headquarters. 





N. W. AYER & SON 
300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Total Capital Invested in Manufacturing and 
Merchandising in the U. S. Approximately 


$30,000,000,000 


(See U. S. Government Reports) 


About 40%, or $12,000,000,000 is the capital repre- 
sented by those who bought Thomas Register since 
Oct. Ist, 1915, for use as their Purchasing Guide. 


(See Audit Bureau of Circulations report, Feb. 1, sent upon application) 








An unparalleled “Purchasing Power” circulation. Probably bought and 
used primarily as a Purchasing Guide to a greater extent than all 
other publications combined. 


Last Edition (October, 1915) Entirely Exhausted 
New Edition Ready September Next 


)OFFICIAL REGISTER OF THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


It instantly furnishes a complete list of all the 
Manufacturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivable article, or kind of article, 
more than 70,000. It gives the home address 
and branches of each. It shows the approxi- 
mate capital invested by each by a size classi- 
fication ranging from $500 to $1,000,000. It 
instantly shows who makes any special brand 
or trade name. Many other valuable features. 


We aim to list every manufacturer free of 
charge and regardless of patronage. At reason- 
able rates we publish, in addition to the name, 
descriptive matter, extracts from catalogues, 
circulars, etc. Such matter printed under 
sporenriate classifications in this work, is 
PERMANENTLY RECORDED in_ thousands 
of places where buyers look, and will be read 
by the RIGHT PEOPLE at the RIGHT TIME, 
i. e., Large Buyers, at the time when they want 
to buy. It attracts first attention, and fur- 
nishes the Buyer detailed information that he 
wants but cannot get from simply the name of 
the manufacturer. It costs less than to mail a 
one-cent circular to each user of the Register. 


9x12 
$200 pages 1271 American Manufacturers published 
300,000 Names, $15.00 such matter in the 1915 Edition. 
| aa a ps” maya eh no a ee aaa a an enn eee ea mame ae 
)[NFORMATIUN HEADQUARTERS FOR [ARGE Buyers) 


Thomas Publishing Company, 134 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: LONDON: 
Allston Station Land Title Building 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 Cal. St. 24 Railway Approach 
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Begistered U. 8, Patent Office 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
_NTERED AS SECOND-CLass MaTTER AT THE NEw York, N. Y., Post OrFice Jung 29, 1898, 


New York, JUNE 22, 1916 


Vot. XCV No, 12 


Enlarging Your Market by Making 
the Dealer a Better Credit Risk 


What Some Houses Have Done in Particular Cases—The Right Solution 
of the Problem 


By John Allen Murphy 


RS| 
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‘IND an advertiser who is in 

a confidential mood. Almost 
any manufacturer will do. Ask 
him why it is that he is unable 
to interest so many dealers in 
his goods, who 


able to work with you, what good 
are the plans? It may be an easy 
matter for you to interest the re- 
tailer in your merchandise, but if 
he is unable to pay for what he 

buys from you, 


one would think 
were excellent 
prospects for him. 

He will tell you 
that many of 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


WasHINGTON, June 16, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with great interest 
your suggestive and timely arti- 


how far are you 
going to get? 
If there is any 
way that it can 
be done, your first 


yal these dealers cle entitled “Enlarging Your job seems to be 
a ~ would accept his Market by Making the Dealer a to help the deal- 
supply +4 . Better Credit Risk. The suc- . 
article, proposition in a cessful education of the retailer er get his finances 
dares minute, if they in the efficient management and on a firm foot- 
Dal were not so hard poingg ov dk rg ewes a a ing. Then you 
0. it up financially. way in stabilizing financial and can talk to him 
“ao They were so industrial conditions. The bene- about your mer- 
‘ busy shooing the fits —— Poe -~_ _— — chandise and 
ree 0 be: competition freed of wastes an 4 a 
reason: sheriff away needless losses would be substan- your co-opera 
naine, from the  en- tial. tion. 
logues trance to their _ The pimnag os hig og Comte A dry-goods 
under a sion, as you know, is lending its * 
rk, is te, that they co-operation so far as its limited merchant in ‘ee 
sands have no time to resources permit, in an effort to Western city 
i “trade, “apr Et peerces en spon utnesatinn, made up his 
ME, : us ers and retailers alike, an ap- H j 
y want J — preciation of the desirability of | ™ind that if he 
id fur- er happens to be knowing their costs, which is an could get a larg- 
oo pe unusually con- important element in the situa- er building, he 
e . . 
maila Jj fidential the day | Pders, You! article, therefore, | Would gradually 
egister. you.talk to him, was of more than ordinary in- evolve into a de- 


blished 


5) 


he will tell you 
about a number 
of cases where 
retailers 
like to have 
taken on his line, 
were it not for 


would, , 





terest to me. 
With assurances of my esteem, 
am, 
Very truly yours, 
Josepu E. Davirs, 
irman. 








partment store. 
No such _ build- 
ing as he want- 
ed was to be had, 
so one had to be 
put up. After 
much _ dickering, 


the fact that they already owed so 
much that they didn’t know how 
they were going to pay for it. 
You may evolve the finest 
co-operative plans in the world, 
but if the dealer is financially un- 


the merchant found that the only 
way the structure could be financed 
was through the formation of a 
stock company, in which he 
was obliged to take the major in- 
terest. ; 


Table of Contents on page 114 
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A year or two after this re- 
tailer was in his new store, a 
salesman of a hardware house 
came to him and said, “Mr. Man- 
ley, why don’t you open up a 
house-furnishing department in 
that basement of yours? With- 
out a doubt it is one of the finest 
basements in the State and here 
you are using it for nothing but 
for storage. Don’t you know you 
could make thousands of dollars 
a year out of a live department 
in that room down there?” 

“Yes, I know it,” replied Man- 
ley, with a sad tone in his voice. 
“But to stock that place properly 
would take ten thousand dollars, 
and just at present that much 
money is as far from me as the 
moon. To tell you the truth, 
I’m having a pretty hard time of 
it. I seem to be losing every 
month, and it will be two or three 
years before I can expand this 
business as I planned on when I 
put up the building.” 

“T believe our people can help 
you, Mr. Manley,” said the sales- 
man. “If I put your case up to 


them, will you accept their as- 
sistance ?” 

“You bet I will,” replied the 
merchant. 

A few mornings after that the 
sales manager and the auditor of 
the hardware house arrived in the 


town of the merchant. They 
spent several days in going over 
his affairs. It was discovered that 
the business of the retailer was 
profitable, except two depart- 
ments. The millinery department 
was losing $200 a month and the 
carpet department about $150. The 
$15,000 which the merchant had 
in the building was paying him 
only 5 per cent. It would be 
worth several times that in the 
business. As a result of the rec- 
ommendations made, the dealer 
leased out the two unprofitable 
departments, and sold his share in 
the building to a local capitalist at 
a slight loss. These changes gave 
him over $20,000 in additional 
working capital. He was able to 
open up the basement. It was 
a big success from the word 
“go,” 

The constructive work of this 
hardware firm opened a new out- 


let for the products of dozens of 
manufacturers. There is a great 
need for a service of this kind, 
as we shall see later on in the 
article. 


LACK OF CAPITAL A PRIME CAUSE 
OF FAILURE 


According to Bradstreet’s there 
were about commercial 
failures in the United States in 
1915, or the greatest ever record- 
ed in’any one year. About 30 
per cent of the total failed be- 
cause of incompetence, and about 
27 per cent on account of a lack 
of capital. 

Inexperience, unwise extension 
of credits, speculation, neglect of 
business, personal extravagance 
and fraud are some of the other 
causes given for these failures. 
Around 75 per cent, or three- 
quarters, of all these commercial 
mortalities were due to the short- 
comings of the men themselves. 
The other 25 per cent were due 
to extraneous causes, such as fail- 
ure of others, competition, dis- 
aster or something of that 
nature. 

Comparatively speaking, the 
number of these commercial mor- 
talities is not large. In 1915 there 
were 1,770,914 separate business 
institutions in the United States. 
The number of these that failed 
was only a trifle over one per 
cent. In no year does the num- 
ber who go under exceed one and 
one-half per cent of the total in 
business. This seems to disprove 
that hoary saying to the effect 
that 95 out of every 100 who en- 
gage in a commercial enterprise 
are destined to fail. Statistics 
show that relatively few business 
men actually fail. Jt is also true 
that comparatively few succeed. 
The vast majority seem merely to 
get along, barely paying expenses 
and finally they sell out, close 
out or consolidate. A consider- 
able percentage of those in busi- 
ness are nearly always in poor 
financial condition, and while they 
are not in great danger of failure, 
the state of their finances impairs 
their efficiency and prevents them 
from making the most of their 
opportunities. In the retail busi- 
ness, there are actually hundreds 
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Reader Confidence 


and 


The Christian Herald 





ROUND a few magazines there 

is a lustre of rich tradition made 

up of-art, literature and high pub- 

lishing ideals. But the closest touch 

with the reader’s life comes through 
something more concrete. 


For thirty years The Christian 
Herald has been touching its read- 
ers’ lives in the closest and most in- 
timate way. Today it furnishes in 
over 300,000 wholesome successful 
homes a contact with the outside 
world which is as noteworthy as the 
confidence bestowed upon the paper 
by its readers. 


You may reach a few of these good 
friends of ours through a number of 
different channels, but only through 
The Christian Herald do you enjoy 
their full confidence as we do reader 
confidence at its prime. 











THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau cf Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW.YORK 
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of thousands in this condition. 
Should you be inclined to doubt 
this, an examination of the rat- 
ings in a commercial agency book 
will prove the statement. 

While the study of failure sta- 
tistics is always interesting, more 
practical benefit can be gained 
from an effort to create ways and 
means of helping the merchant 
who is not an immediate candi- 
date for the bankruptcy courts, 
but whose distributing power 
could be -increased if manufac- 
turers would show him how. 

Over-buying and _ injudicious 
buying are among the chief sources 
of trouble. Many a merchant is 
rated as being incompetent when 
he is merely a poor buyer. Much 
stress has been put on the im- 
portance of teaching salesmanship 
to the retailer and his clerks. 
What is being done to teach him 
how to buy? 

There are five dealers who can 
sell goods well to the one who 
can buy them properly. On which 
subject, therefore, does the re- 
tailer require the most instruc- 
tion? The buyers for big stores 
are paid princely salaries. The 
clerks who sell those same goods 
receive a pittance of a few dollars 
a week. Evidently big merchants 
give the subject of buying the 
recognition to which it is entitled. 
The average small merchant gives 
it but scant attention. Therefore, 
is it any worider that so many 
dealers get an overstock before 
they realize it? They may start 
out with a well-balanced stock of 
just about the right quantity, but 
through careless and injudicious 
buying they soon have a good 
proportion of their capital tied up 
in reserve stock or in excess mer- 
chandise in some one or more de- 
partments of the store. 

An Illinois dry-goods merchant 
had been doing a profitable little 
business for six or seven years. 
Then all of a sudden, for some 
reason or another, he took a big 
plunge on winter underwear. 
While he sold more of this line 
that season than he ever did be- 
fore, he didn’t get rid of over 
half of it. When spring rolled 
around and his summer goods 
began to arrive, he found himself 


INK 


with 40 per cent of his capital in- 
vested in underwear for the vari- 
ous seasons. That was the be- 
ginning of the end. Soon he start- 
ed to miss discounts. Later on 
he used up his line of credit at 
the bank. Eventually he failed. 

“Incompetent,” you say. Per- 
haps. But “the sin of over-buy- 
ing” would more specifically ex- 
press his failing. This incident 
is mentioned not because it is 
unusual, but because it is illus- 
trative of the point I am trying 
to make. Any credit man can tell 
you stories of that kind by the 
dozen. “If I could stop extrava- 
gant, unintelligent buying, I could 
prevent one-half of all the busi- 
ness failures and I could raise 
one-quarter of all retail mer- 
chants from being almost-failures 
to at least a small degree of suc- 
cess,” is the way one credit man- 
ager expressed himself, and his 
opinion isn’t far from being the 
general opinion of most of the 
men who handle the credits of big 
houses. 

What effect has over-buying on 
the retailer? As concerns the 
manufacturer the: most serious ef- 
fect is the way it limits his buy- 
ing power. The merchant whose 
money is tied up in a slow-mov- 
ing stock can’t buy many things 
that his trade is calling for. This 
explains why salesmen so often 
have to leave a store without an 
order, although they are sure the 
retailer needs their goods. Prac- 
tically every store that is over- 
stocked is also understocked— 
loaded on some things and entire- 
ly out of or low on many other 
items. Thus the store is being 
run to only a small part of its 
capacity. It is not turning any- 
where nearly as much merchan- 
dise as it could if the stock were 
kept well proportioned through 
judicious buying. 


AGENCIES WORKING TO HELP BEALERS 


Once more I ask, what is to be 
done about it? Perhaps you will 
say that everybody knows about 
this condition and that you would 
prefer to be told of a remedy. 
I am coming to that. The Whole- 
sale Men’s Furnishings’ Associa 
tion, of New York, has accom- 
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VIE ILIL 


LAWN MOWERS 


In 1885 Thomas Coldwell made 
the first lawn mower constructed 
in America. Today the Coldwell 
Company operates the largest 
lawn mower factory in the world. 


The H. K. McCann Company 
is handling the advertising work 
of the Coldwell Lawn Mower 


Company. 
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“Advertising Service,” a booklet, 


will be sent upon request 


THE H. K. McCANN CO. 


New York Cleveland Toronto San Francisco 
In New York at 61 Broadway 
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plished some interesting things in 
this connection. According to 
The Haberdasher the constructive 
work for the dealer that this as- 
sociation is doing has cut down 
the number of failures in the re- 
tail men’s furnishings business 
one-half. 

The association has found that 
a large percentage of the mer- 
chants who get into trouble 
are carrying too much stock. 
It may be due to indiscriminate 
buying, or the dealer may pur- 
posely order more than his capi- 
tal would justify,.with the hope 
that the larger stock will enable 
him to do more business. The 
advisory committee of this as- 
sociation receives daily reports 
from the members as regards the 
financial status of merchants with 
whom they are dealing through- 
out the country. When these re- 
ports give the slightest sign that 
a retailer is getting into trouble, 
he is asked to appear before the 
advisory committee and tell all 
about his circumstances. Even the 
missing of a few discounts, when 
he had been in the habit of tak- 
ing them, may be the danger sig- 
nal that would bring an offer of 
help from the committee. The 
affairs of the distressed merchant 
are mercilessly dissected at the 
conference, and if he is not too 
far gone he is given a programme 
for the regeneration of his busi- 
ness. In the: majority of cases, 
the retailer, after he is told ex- 
actly what to do, is able to work 
out his own salvation. 

For instance, if reports come in 
showing that Haberdasher Smith, 
of Well City, Pa. is not only 
passing up his discounts, but also 
is letting his bills run past their 
maturity, he is summoned before 
the committee. If he knows what 
is good for him, he’ll come. A 
sick man cannot afford to ignore 
the doctor. He must tell all about 
himself—his stock, indebtedness, 
the apparent cause of his trouble. 
If he expects help, he must lay all 
the facts bare. He is quizzed un- 
til the truth comes out. His trou- 
ble may be a simple one. Perhaps 
his business is expanding rapidly. 
His statement shows that he is en- 
titled to a nice line of credit at 


the bank. Strange to say, he has 
forgotten to ask the bank to help 
him. The mere suggestion solves 
his trouble. Then again his diffi- 
culty may be more serious. Ex- 
travagance’ perhaps. Possibly an 
automobile. If so, the tendency 
must be curbed with an iron hand, 
or no hope can be held out to him. 
That gives an idea of the meth- 
ods, but, of course, every case is 
different. 

Overstocking is one of the most 
difficult things to prevent. Pres- 
sure from a hundred different 
sources is continually brought to 
bear to get the dealer to buy 
more goods. The offers, which he 
is given a chance to consider, 
seem so good that it is hard for 
him to resist the temptation to 
buy them. On the other hand, it 
is up to the salesmen to sell all 
the goods he can. Probably his 
very job depends on getting that 
order. He cannot afford to be too 
squeamish about overstocking the 
dealer. He has to look out for 
himself and he thinks the retailer 
should do the same. If he doesn’t 
get the order, perhaps the next 
salesman who comes along will 
get it. When the order gets to 
the credit department, the man- 
ager may see that the merchant 
is buying too much. He may hap- 
pen to know that the store is al- 
ready overstocked and that it is 
time for its owner to play safe. 
He may be inclined to cut the or- 
der down, or cancel it entirely and 
write the merchant a friendly let- 
ter of advice. 

However, he is almost certain 
of being able eventually to get 
the money for the bill, and he 
knows that if he tampers with 
the order, the sales department 
will let out a roar and maybe the 
“old man” himself would call him 
in on the rug and warn him to 
go easy on Jones’ territory, as 
White and Black, their most pow- 
erful competitor, are making giant 
strides in that section. So the or- 
der goes through and so do doz- 
ens of other orders from the 
same merchant to houses in other 
lines. Then one day the retailer 
finds himself beset by a_ horde 
of hungry creditors. Maybe a re- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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11 EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Aan INCREASE of 


$2,000,000 in gross volume 
of business in less than 


a year 1s evidence of the 

growing apprectation of 

the kind of advertising 
done by the 


CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 











How W. U. Rounds Up and Ex- 
ploits New Uses for Telegraph 


Systematic Digging, Exchange of Information and Sales Work by Most 
of the Company’s 25,000 Offices and Its Special Canvassing Force 


By Charles W. Hurd 


THE systematic development of 
new uses for one’s product 
is not yet so common in all lines 
as to make another example’ re- 
dundant—especially a shining one 
like Western Union. The tele- 
graph company’s present prosperi- 
ty is, in fact, considerably due to 
its energetic pursuit of that policy. 
The 12,000,000 “night letters” it 
reports sending last year, and the 
8,000,000 “day letters,” out of a 
total of 100,000,000- messages of 
all kinds, represent clear gain 





WESTERN UNION 
Day Letters and Night Letters 


prospect at small 
aladanathedion 











ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER SERIES THAT HAS 
FOCUSED ATTENTION ON THE TELEGRAPH 
AS A BUSINESS. FORCE 


from Theodore N. Vail’s devices. 

There has never been a time 
since the beginning of commer- 
cial telegraphy that the telegraph 
companies have not been going 
out aggressively after business. 
The trouble formerly was that 
the aggressiveness was confined 
almost exclusively to rounding up 
only the business that was in 
sight. What was not in sight, 


what had not been developed, no- 2 


body then believed it practicable 
to consider. 

There was no thought then of 
showing the life-insurance compa- 
nies and other big distributors 
with branch houses and_ sales 
agencies all over the United States 
how they could get better re- 
sults on many occasions with 
snappy, compelling telegrams 
than with the slow-moving, dig- 
nified office letters and printed 
bulletins. 


AT FIRST, BUSINESS TELEGRAMS NOT 
SOUGHT 


No organized force of can- 
vassers were going out to prove 
to manufacturers how, in sales 
quota and prize contests, they 
could actually squeeze another day 
or two of vehement struggle into 
each month, delivering a later 
final telegraphic boost to put the 
men high and safely over the last 
jumps. 

Western Union had not yet be- 
gun to point out to business men 
the small difference in cost that 
lay between the letter and the 
telegram when all the costs and 
results are reckoned in. 

And the solicitation of business 
by telegraph, as a practice, had 
not set in; the enclosure in let- 
ters of return Western Union 
forms, all filled in with the de- 
sired order and marked “collect,” 
lacking only the signature of the 
prospective sender—that had 
never been thought of. 

These things really date, or be- 
gin to date, from 1910, the year 
of Western Union’s taking over 
by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the be- 
ginning of its rehabilitation. The 
story of how Theodore N. Vail 
studied the daily and hourly 
movement of Western Union 
business through the country and 
desired the night and day “let- 
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in 
New 
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This 
Month 


500,000 


Reader- Subscribers 
GUARANTEED 


The interest and confidence of 500,000 
small-town homes in the reliability of the 
goods advertised in the AMERICAN 
WOMAN is maintained by the pub- 
lishers and guarantees against de- 
faulting advertisers. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office ~ 
Brown, Manager Witi1am F. Harinc, Manager 
30 N. Dearborn St. Flatiron Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York 
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ters” to develop traffic in the low- 
load or “off” hours was told in 
Printers’ INK two years ago in 
an interview with President Carl- 
ton. Some of the most surpris- 
ing sales developments have 
taken place since that time. 

From the very beginning of 
telegraph service, the local man- 
agers of Western Union telegraph 
offices and the men in charge of 
districts and divisions, or men 
representing them, had been as 
much salesmen as they had been 
practical telegraph men. They 
were held responsible, in theory, 
for getting all the business out of 
the territories they were in. As 
a matter of fact, according to 
President Carlton, 20,000 out of the 
25,000 Western Union offices in 
the country were not paying ex- 
penses in 1910, when the company 
became part of the larger system. 
The lower managers did not know 
how to get more business, and 
the higher officials were not tell- 
ing them. 


After Vail had invented the 


telegraphic night letter, they had 


something to work with, the first 
real “novelty” in the “line,” as a 
merchant or manufacturer would 
- say. But realization came slowly. 
The company’s earliest depend- 
ence in its new move was on ad- 
vertising, and this has been con- 
tinued to date, with excellent re- 
sults, until to-day the schedule 
calls, as F. W. Lienau, the com- 
pany’s advertising manager, states, 
for ten-inch copy twice a month in 
every English-speaking daily news- 
paper printed in the United States 
in towns of 10,000 and over. 


EXPLAINS SOCIAL USES OF THE 
SERVICE 


Two immediate uses are served 
by this advertising. The first ob- 
ject is to reach the thousands and 
millions of people who cannot be 
reached by the Western Union 
managers and the canvassing 
force, and tell them how they 
may use the night and day let- 
ters for business, social, Christ- 
mas, Easter, Mother’s Day and 
other occasions where distinction 
and impressiveness are as much 
a consideration as time. 

The second use of the adver- 
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tising is to educate and _ influ- 
ence the business houses which 
are already being reached by 
Western Union representatives. 
Unquestionably, also, it is a 
source of inspiration to the men 
themselves, who are the backbone 
of the campaign, for it is they 
whose daily work discovers, re- 
ports and extends the dividend- 
producing uses, old and new. 

This Western Union commer- 
cial force is one of the biggest 
business-getting institutions in the 
country or world, even after a 
large percentage of the 25,000 
telegraph offices are thrown out 
of calculation on account of being 
railroad appendages, whose op- 
erators do not solicit business. 
There remain many thousands of 
offices, which do solicit. The 
managers of these are responsible 
not only for getting the busi- 
ness out of the office but also for 
getting it in. They know every 
business man of importance in 
their territory and make period- 
ical calls on them just as sales- 
men in other lines would do. 

The efficiency of these adver- 
tising and canvassing methods is 
measured by two facts among 
many others. First, that already 
mentioned, the growth in the 
number of “night letters” sent, 
from nothing in 1909 to 12,000,000 
the past year, and of “day letters” 
from nothing to 8,000,000 a year. 
These “letters” are all new busi- 
ness; the general business has 
grown as well. 

The second point of signifi- 
cance is that this enlarged use of 
the telegraph is largely a social 
use. The effect of the Western 
Union advertising and _ solicita- 
tion has been by increasing the 
use of the telegram for all pur- 
poses to diminish its mental asso- 
ciation with bad or critical news. 
Women are losing their fear of it. 
The company found it necessary, 
in order to popularize its Moth- 
er’s Day messages, to have its 
messengers mention the fact in 
delivering them, but believes this 
will not be necessary in a year or 
two. It was felt necessary to 
provide special Mother’s Day’s 
telegraph blanks, but special en- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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There’s a“ Brooklyn. 
Handicap” for you 
every day of the. 
year in Brooklyn. 


But the odds are 
against you if your 


advertising does 
not appear in the 
Brooklyn Standard 
Union, which alone 


bears the A. B. C. 
colors. 
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NVESTIGATE 
YOUR OWN 
MARKET 


Among the magazine-reading fam- 
ilies, investigations have established 
that more than one-half of those who 
own or can afford to own automo- 
biles are regular readers of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


These investigations have covered 
all sections of the country and cities 
and towns of all sizes. 


One was made among owners and 
prospects of a car selling at from 
$1,000 to $1,500. It showed: 
More than one-half of 272 owners 
read the Home Journal. 

More than one-half of 260 pros- 


pects were readers of 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 
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WO hundred and fifty out of 
518 owners of the highest-priced 
cars were found by another inquiry 
to be readers of the Home Journal. 


The most comprehensive of these in- 
vestigations covered more than 10,000 
automobile owners in all parts of the 
country. Here again more than one- 
half were found to be readers of the 
Home Journal. 


In every one of these studies the 
Home Journal was demonstrated to 
be the second greatest force for selling 
automobiles. 


Any automobile manufacturer can 
verify these facts as: they apply to his 
own business by making a similar in- 
vestigation among his own prospects 
and owners. 

We shall be glad to explain the simple 
and inexpensive method that has been 
employed by other manufacturers. 


The second great- 
est force tor 
selling automobiles 








wal ay. 


8 Te ks 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 





oO Gdar 


is being advertised in color in 
the above magazines. A well- 


O balanced list. + Wn We 
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velopes were counted an unneces- 
sary expense. 


The thousands of offices men-, 


tioned above come under twenty- 
seven districts in charge of super- 
itendents. These  superintend- 
ents are, of course, abler men 
than the managers under them, 
end they help the managers de- 
velop business too big for them 
to reach or control. They may 
do it themselves or through spe- 
cial men. Most of the ninety can- 
vassers in New York City are 
under the city superintendent. 
The districts are in turn parts 
of six divisions, each of which 
is in charge of a general man- 
ager. Each of these now has a 
corps of men whose business it is 
to develop or protect business the 
district superintendents and local 
office managers themselves cannot 
control or reach. The general 
manager himself is not too big a 
man to get into action when the 
need demands it. 

These divisions are all under 
the vice-president in charge of 
the commercial department, which 


is distinct from the plant and 


traffic departments. He acts, in 
addition to performing his other 
duties, as a sort of educational 
clearing house for new uses and 
other promotional information. 
Working under him is the gen- 
eral commercial agent, whose par- 
ticular function it is to instruct 
the commercial forces of the com- 
pany throughout the country in 
the approved methods of can- 
vassing and selling, and to stim- 
ulate them. It is done partly by 
personal contact and partly by 
core at the telegraph 
itself. 


SOME NEW EMPLOYMENTS OF THE 
TELEGRAPH 


Most of the new uses come 
white hot out of actual experi- 
ence. For instance, a new hotel 
some time ago thought of an- 
nouncing its opening to the trav- 
eling public by sending telegrams 
to all the other hotels in its ter- 
titory to be posted on their bul- 
letn boards. The local manager 
reported the new use and now all 
hotels are regularly solicited to 
mae their announcements, of 


whatever character, by telegraph, 
because it is realized that a tele- 
gram on a bulletin board gets 
more attention from everybody 
than the ordinary letter or print- 
ed announcement. 

A Western Union manager in 
a Western city thought there was 
some grist in the graduating ex- 
ércises of a small college and per- 
suaded the college to send 35 
telegrams of congratulations to 
the families of the graduating 
class. In consequence all college 
exercises are now recognized as 
sources of business of that char- 
acter. 

A New York professional .as- 
sociation started a campaign on 
the legislature. An astute tele- 
graph man garnered 200 telegrams 
from the convention. 

Delegates to all important con- 
ventions are, so far as possible, 
solicited for business beforehand 
and asked to leave their visiting 
address with the company for fur- 
ther eventualities. The company 
also expresses its willingness to 
receive the delegates’ mail for 
him. 

Societies, committees and move- 
ments making appeal to Congress 
or legislatures are regularly so- 
licited to have their members do 
so by telegraph instead of by 
letter. 

A short time ago a college 
fraternity in the East was badly 
burned out. The local Western 
Union office manager was just on 
the fire department’s heels with 
a suggestion ‘that the local chap- 
ter get after all the fraternity 
men in the country at once by 
telegraph, and it was done. 

A small college lost its dormi- 
tories by fire. The telegraph 
minute-man had the principal by 
the buttonhole while he was still 
in a daze and suggested that in- 
asmuch as the parents of the 125 
boys in the institution might read 
an exaggerated account of the 
fire in the daily papers it might 
be a good thing to send them an 
official wire of reassurance. The 
college would also doubtless wish 
to keep the boys together to com- 
plete the year, and start new dor- 
mitories at once. A big sheaf 
of telegrams was the result of 
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this. _Later the college authori- 
ties sent the agent a letter oi 
appreciation. “~ 

Colleges, Y. M.°C: A.s, churches, 
charities and all other bodies 
faising funds are being sys- 
tematically solicited to use the 
telegraph. It is part of the day’s 
work now. So are~ political 
“whips” and workers who want to 
get their vote out on election day. 

In those businesses where price 
changes cut a figure, the tele- 
graph has been a national resort, 
but the company is methodically 
extending the number of habitual 
users by showing that the small 
margin of difference in cost over 
a letter represents time saved, cer- 
tainty the message will be Tread, 
more attention and more prestige. 
Many houses which have branches 
and agencies which they must 
wire more or less regularly are 
persuaded to keep a list of them 
in the telegraph office and let 
the telegraph company attend to 
the details. 

Quota sales contests are 
worked to a finish. Not only is 


the wire represented as peculiarly 
suitable for ginger-up exhorta- 
tions and daily reports, but for 


congratulations to winners and 
cheer to losers. 

Every Western Union office in 
stated centers has a list of buy- 
ers of fruit and other perishable 
goods and keeps in close touch 
with the commission houses. 

In these as in the other cases 
cited, it is made as easy as pos- 
sible to use the wire. Time is 
more important than the money 
involved. This consideration 
spreads far beyond the commis- 
sion houses. Bankers and bond 
houses furnished at one time and 
another successful instances of 
the employment of the telegraph 
to sell securities or cover the 
first steps in selling them, and 
now all such houses are being 
systematically educated by call. 
The men employed for this work, 
seven or eight, for example, in 
its Wall street district, are high 
class, but if they were unable 
to. carry their point, the office 
would bring up its heavier guns. 
The general commercial agent is 
on the job when he is needed. 


INK 


_ A while ago a manager down 
in the Southwest heard a business 
man complain that he could not 


.collect certain bad accounts out 


of town. He had tried every- 
thing under the sun, he said, and 
they remained obdurate. “Have 
you tried a wire?” asked the 
Western Union manager. The 
business man sent out telegram: 
to twelve of the slow boys and 
got settlements from eight. Every 
telegraph office manager now has 
another staple in his “line” to 
push and another excuse for get- 
ting to the big houses. 


BUSINESS SOLICITATIQN BY WIRE 


These are a few of the many 
activities that are being devel- 
oped by an organized handling of 
the new uses idea. There is one 
more that is the most interesting 
and suggestive of all. You will 
have noticed in the list of new 
uses mentioned that many of 
them have to do with business- 
getting—that the Western Union 
men are passing around business- 
getting ideas. Well, it happens 
now and then that a local man- 
ager will discover that one of his 
customers is not giving him as 
much business as formerly. He 
goes to see him and asks why. 
He may or may not be told the 
reason, which is, perhaps, that the 
customer has fallen into a busi- 
ness rut and is falling behind. 
The manager thereupon pre- 
scribes the telegraph. He shows 
the customer how to stir up his 
salesmen, how to solicit by wire, 
how to get interviews and so on. 
The telegraph company has elec- 
trified more than one _ sleeping 
concern into renewed activity and 
so made business, and more per- 
manent business, for itself. 

It has even been found possi- 
ble to make some promotion. use 
of the messenger boys. They are 
expected to use every legitimate 
opportunity to make business. 
For instance, if a messenger boy 
was in an office on one errand 
and saw a typewriter about to 
write a message on a rival com- 
pany’s telegraph blank, it would 
be in order for the messenger to 
inquire if she did not want to save 
time and send it by him. 
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HILL pump VALVE* 


PAT APR. IS 199 


Any product used in 
the power plant field . 
can be most successful- 
ly advertised through 


POWER 


One of the five Hill 
Engineering Weeklies, 
published at 10th Ave. 
and 36th St., New 
York City. 


All members of 
Acv_B. S. 


This is 
Valve. 


Mr. Leverone tells 
how to advertise 
it successfully. 


. 


“During the past year we used full 
pages in \the leading engineering 
magazines with a view of determin- 
ing their relative value to us. But 
due to the fact that we have one hun- 
dred and eight salesmen and agents 
representing us all over the United 
States and in other countries, it was 
difficult for us to determine with ac- 
curacy just what benefit we were re- 
ceiving, although we did find that our 
volume of business had increase 


_ markedly. 


‘In order to secure some exact data before 
we placed this year’s business, we sent out 
a letter to six hundred of our recent cus- 
tomers asking them what magazines they 
read and if they were influenced by our 
advertisements, 


“Of the 369 replies received, 204 stated they 
had read our advertisements and had been 
influenced. In 76 cases the customer. stated 
that POWER was the only magazine to 
which he subscribed. In the 86 cases where 
two or more magazines were read, POWER 
was one of the magazines read in 78 in- 
stances. 


“Thus, of all magazine readers POWER 
reached about 75%. 


“On the strength of this excellent showing 
we made up our mind to place a contract 
with you for a full page in every issue for 
five years.’’ 


The Hill Pump Valve Company 


NAT. LEVERONE 
Chicago, III. Secretary 
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“Consumer Acceptance” 


There’s just one more 
thing to be said about 
“Consumer Acceptance,” 
the discovery which has 
recently had so much at- 
tention in Printers’ Ink — 


Consumer acceptance 
depends for its highest 
fruition on having the ad- 
vertising done in the 
publication whose sub- 
scribers have the utmost 
degree of editorial 
acceptance. This being 
true, you naturally turn 
to the Farm Journal. 
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Like some other large concerns, 
the Western Union is also setting 
not only its boys, but its stock- 
holders to work. With the last 
quarter’s dividend checks went 
this little memorandum signed by 
President Carlton: 

The enclosed check is not merely a 
lividend on money invested. 

It is a reminder that you are one of 
the owners of this company; that you 
re concerned in its success. 

We therefore ask you to assist the 
management to increase the volume of 
the company’s business: By forward- 
ing to New York any complaints of the 
telegraph and cable service or sugges- 
tions for their improvement; by talking 
“Western Union” among your friends 
and acquaintances. ; 

Your active interest and assistance 
will help to increase the value of your 
property. 

The scares of new uses now 
available give the shareholders 
enlarged opportunity to be useful 
in the ways suggested. 

One of the most significant 
developments of the Western 
Union service is its new offer to 
execute small commissions like 
buying and sending flowers, candy, 
books, etc. through its money 
transfer department. This is a 
new use growing out of a recent 
change of practice. Previously 
the company would accept money 
for transfer, but make the sender 
pay for telegraphing the recipi- 
ent. Now the company assumes 
that expense. Similarly now it 
accepts an order to buy candy 
or flowers in a distant city and 
deliver it at a given address. It 
has not advertised this develop- 
ment yet in any large way, but 
will do so, and expects much 
from it. 

When the company was plan- 
ning to invite the sending of 
Mother’s Day “messages this 
spring, it found by putting the 
question to a number of differ- 

ent people that most people would 
be stumped in attempting to 
frame a suitable message. To 
make it easy to do so the com- 
pany printed a little folder with a 
score Or more of messages sug- 
gested and distributed it through 
its telegraph offices. ’ 

When we consider that these 
methods were not in vogue seven 
years ago, at the time of the 
company’s low fortunes and that 
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they are now being practiced to 
the accompaniment of a constant- 
ly increasing gross and net, we 
see no reason why, in view of 
their essential simplicity, based as 
they are on discovering and pass- 
ing along the knowledge of new 
uses, all other concerns, big and 
little, may not learn a lesson from 
them. 


Trade Tour to Central 
America 


Under the leadership of Dr. William 
E. Aughinbaugh, lecturer on foreign 
commerce at ew York University, 
Leslie’s Weekly and the travel depart- 
ment of the American Express Com. 
pany, will conduct a trade tour to Latin- 
American countries, sailing from New 
York July 15. Among the cities of im- 
portance to be visited are Havana, Pan- 
ama and Port Limon and San José, 
Costa Rica. 


Addition to Staff of Carl M. 
Green Company 


Walter J. Munro, for the past two 
years with the S. S. White Dental 
Manufacturing Company at _Philadel- 
phia, has become a member of the copy 
staff of the Carl M. Green Company, of 
Detroit. He was previously associated 
with the advertising department of the 
Curtis wae ompany, and later 
with the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


James Wallen in Charge of 
Berkey & Gay Advertising 


The Berkey & Gay Furniture Com- 
any, Grand Rapids, Mich., has placed 
p pom Wallen, of Buffalo, N. Y., in 
charge of its advertising. He is repre- 
sented in New York by the Percival K. 
Frowert Company, Inc., of which he is 
a director. 


Mrs. G. E. Boas Joins Hoyt’s 
Service 


Mrs. Gertrude Fagereon Boas has be- 
come a member of Hoyt’s Service, Inc., 
New York. She was formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


S. R. Latshaw a Member of the 
Butterick Board 


S. R. Latshaw, advertising director of 
the Butterick Publishing Company, has 
been made a member of the board of 
directors of the company. 


Joins James Zobian Company 


Virginia A. Kitabjian has joined the 
James Zobian Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, and will be connected 
with a department of women’s goods. 





Elimination of Comparative Prices 
Cuts Advertising Expense from 
4 to 1% Per Cent 


Remarkable Experience of San Francisco Store—Many Retailers Putting 
the Taboo on the Comparing of Prices in Their Advertising 


By S. C. 


LETTER to Printers’ INK 

from a keen merchant down 
in Greenville, Texas, is an evi- 
dence of the great interest that 
is at present being shown in the 
question of the elimination of 
comparative prices in retail ad- 
vertising. His letter is reproduced 
below. With it is printed a state- 
ment on the same subject from 
Mary B. Ennis, advertising man- 
ager of the Emporium, a San 
Francisco department store, which 
was given to Leon P. Dutch, of 
Nugent's Bulletin, of New York. 
Mr. Dutch is conducting an ener- 
getic campaign in behalf of this 
movement to abolish the use of 
comparative prices. Some of the 
data used in this article were fur- 
nished by him. In a measure the 
statement from the San Francisco 
store answers the letter of the 
Texas retailer: 
“GREENVILLE, TEx., June 1, 1916. 
“Editor of Printers’ INK. 

“We would like to know your 
idea of whether it would pay a 
store in a town of about 10,000 
people to adopt the policy of not 
using comparative prices in ad- 
vertising. 

“Do you know of any stores ca- 
tering to the popular-price or 
middle-class trade who have 
adopted this policy? 

“W. M. McBrine.” 


Now, here is what the Em- 
porium says regarding its experi- 
ence with the very subject about 
which Mr. McBride inquires: 

“I have done the advertising 
here at the Emporium during the 
eight years in which the Empo- 
rium has eliminated comparative 
prices. You see, it’s not a new 
issue with us, and I can talk from 
experience. 


“The chief objection to be 


overcome when first abandoning 
2 


Lambert 


the ‘ad man’s easiest argument’ 
was not with the public, but the 
department managers themselves. 

“Tt wasn’t that we didn’t get re- 
sults. Far from it. We told the 
public what we were going to do, 
took them in our confidence, as 
it were, and they responded just 
as well as ever to the advertise- 
ments without the comparative 
prices. 

“But, you know, a department 
merchant is like a mother with 
her baby—theirs is the finest ever, 
absolutely ! 


BIG BUSINESS GAINS AND NO COM- 
PARATIVE PRICES USED 


“From the temporary shack on 
the avenue, after the fire, to the 
great new building downtown, 
adding to the two selling floors a 
basement salesroom and_ third- 
floor salesroom and many new 
departments—doesn’t look as 
though we lost any business. 

“In fact, even now as I write, 
builders are banging outside the 
window, adding two more stories 
to this building, and out and be- 
yond excavations have started for 
a new  eight-story-and-basement 
building to adjoin. 

“No, we’re not losing business ; 
we are planning for more. 

“This is after eight years of 
the elimination of comparative 
prices. 

“We try.as nearly aS we can 
to live up to the spirit of this law 
—eliminating hyperbole, exagger- 
ation, anything that will tend to 
mar the truth or the confidence 
the public has in us. 

“We find, too, that our adver- 
tising is very much cheaper, for 
from four per cent we’re down 
to one and a half per cent, which 
— well from the financial end 
of it. 
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Just now your 


money 1s worth 
30% more in Collier's. 


You can buy its over 


909,000 circulation at 


the rate which is based 
on 700,000. The quantity bonus is 


well over 200,000 and there’s no 
extra charge for the quality. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY . 
New York— Chicago — Boston — Philadelphia 





high percentage of sales Or Us?” is an article by 


from the inquiries we re- FREDERICK PALMER in the 
ceive from Collier’s.” June 24th Collier’s. 


“We get an exceptionally “Wat Does Eurore THINK 
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Once In a While 
a Man Says to Me 


“Curtis, you give too much for the 
money! Your paper is too big. I 
can’t read it all!’ 


If you inspect a hotel or restau- 
rant’s bill of fare, do you feel that 
you have to eat all it sets forth? You 
select what you want. If the bill 
omits your favorites, you condemn it, 
and condemn the whole house, and go 
elsewhere thereafter. 


A es nia 


Any busy man will find time to read 
that which particularly interests him 
or his business. 


Everyday Philadelphia business 
men.find time to read the four-page 
section of the Public Ledger devoted 
to Financial and Business news, be- 
cause it gives special attention to 
their business, whatever that business 
may be. 


180,000 copies a day—morning and 
evening—go into better-than-average 
Philadelphia homes. 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS. 


The Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





AANA Atti 


NALA 
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“We don’t find it necessary to 
spread over the page to gain at- 
tention, because the public be- 
lieves what we say. Mr. Schles- 
inger says, ‘Underrate, don’t 
overstate-—and we try to obey 
orders. 

“We write for the 2 o'clock cus- 
tomer, not for the woman who 
comes in at 9. 

“The elimination of compara- 
tive prices was the first step, and 
we’re working every day to bet- 
ter our advertising and make it 
more valuable to the public and 
to the Emporium.” 

Provided the merchandising 
policy is otherwise sound, there is 
no good reason why it should not 
pay a merchant in any sized town 
to discontinue the use of com- 
parative prices in his advertising. 
If he is not convinced of the ad- 
visability of entirely abandoning 
the comparative quotation, he 
should at least gradually give up 
the practice and note the effect 
it has on his business. The 
chances are he will find that sales 
will be stimulated rather than de- 
pressed. 


OTHER DEALERS WHO HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFUL IN THE NEW PRACTICE 


A list has recently. been com- 
piled of nearly fifty stores in the 


dry-goods, department and gar- 
ment field, which have entirely 
given up the use of comparative 
prices in all advertising. A few 
of these are in smaller cities, with 
populations ranging from ten to 
fifty thousand, such, for instance, 
as Bash’s Specialty Shop, Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Rudge & Guenzel 
Company, Lincoln, Neb.; the Kil- 
lian Company, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; Long, Inc., Watertown, N. 
Y.; Newman’s, Davenport, Iowa; 
Wilson Company, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; M. L., Parker Company, 
Davenport, Iowa; the Hart-Albin 
Company, Billings, Mont.; the 
Wing & Bostwick Company, 
Corning, N, Y. 

Of course, it is not claimed that 
this list is ‘complete. There are 
many specialty shops, jewelers, 
grocers, druggists and. men_ in 
other retail lines, in all-parts of 
the country, who make a success 
oi their advertising, despite the 


fact that prices are not compared 
in the copy. 

Another list has also been com- 
piled of over a hundred mer- 
chants who use comparative quo- 
tations only during their clear- 
ance sales. The number in this 
class is growing constantly. 

L. S. Ayres & Company, of In- 
dianapolis, are an example of a 
department store handling all 
grades of merchandise that has 
not been comparing prices in its 
advertising for a year and is well 
pleased with the results. The 
Hart-Albin Company, of Billings, 
Mont., is an instance of a depart- 
ment store in a small town which 
has been getting along without 
the use of price comparisons and 
is very enthusiastic about the 
plan. 

Several stores have discontin- 
ued the practice of quoting com- 
parisons in the advertising of 
some of their departments. I be- 
lieve Rose Brothers, of Seattle, 
are in this class. This is a grow- 
ing custom, and leads almost in- 
evitably to the abandonment of 
the use of comparative prices in 
all departments. 

Merchants who have stopped 
using comparative quotations in 
their advertisements and who 
have given the plan a fair trial 
are invariably so satisfied that 
they would not think of going 
back to the old methods. The 
experience of the Killian Com- 
pany, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
typical. Since adopting this mod- 
ern practice its business has in- 
creased wonderfully. Undoubt- 
edly this is not entirely due to 
the new type of advertising, be- 
cause the advertising alone, un- 
less assisted by a_ progressive, 
constructive general business pol- 
icy, can accomplish little. 

As shown so clearly by W. R. 
Hotchkin, in his recent article in 
Printers’ INK, there isn’t much 
excuse for bargain advertising, in 
which. price quotations are made 
to do all sorts of startling aerial 
loop-the-loops earthward. The 
original purpose of the “sale” was 
legitimate. Of course, it is true 
that a good portion of the “sales” 
of. to-day are real. The bargains 
are genuine and the price reduc- 
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tions described are not faked. On 
the other hand, the “sale” is so 
habitually abused by probably a 
still greater proportion of stores 
that its effectiveness as an instru- 
ment for creating business has 
long been destroyed. 

Then why do not more mer- 
chants abandon the use of the 
bargain sale, comparative prices 
and all other symptoms of the 
same trouble? There are sev- 
eral reasons. Among them are: 

(1) Fear that the competitor 
will be given an undue advantage. 

(2) Fear that if the store ceases 
to advertise bargains its appeal 
will lack “punch.” 

(3) The belief that it is neces- 
sary to hold bargain sales to get 
rid of surplus stock which has 
accumulated through careless buy- 
ing, off seasons, change in styles 
or on any other account. 


WON'T HELP COMPETITORS 


The fear that the competitor 
will be given an advantage is 
largely mythical. If it is admitted 
that the use of the comparative 
price is of doubtful value, any- 
way, why not let Mr. Competitor 
use it to his heart’s content? 
When every other great reform 
in retailing was at first suggested, 
this same objection came up. Such 
movements as early closing, 
marking goods in plain figures 
and many others were started by 
a few retailers, regardless of any 
advantage that might have been 
given their competitors, and 
finally most of the other retailers 
fell into line. The abolishing of 
price comparisons will probably 
have the same history. 

The experience of so many 
stores who have succeeded with 
their advertising, although “they 
have eschewed the insidious com- 
parison, should be a sufficient an- 
swer to the second objection. Of 
course, the advertisement writer 
who had been in the habit of fill- 
ing his copy with bargain screams 
would have to dig for real talk- 
ing-points. 

It would be found that strong, 
convincing, interesting copy ac- 
tually talking about the merchan- 
disé.-would be much more effect- 
ive than an array of bargain 


synonyms printed in boxcar letters. 

There is more justification for 
the third objection than for the 
others. It is a mooted question 
among many good merchants as 
to whether or not the bargain 
sale, with comparative prices, is 
the best way to get rid of an over 
stock or a line that is not selling. 
The majority seem to think that 
it is. Under these circumstances 
it would appear that the price- 
reduction sale is justified. But, 
as already explained, the wide- 
spread, flagrant abuse of the sale 
minimizes the value of legitimate 
events of this kind. For this rea- 
son the stores that are leading in 
this movement do not quote for- 
mer prices when advertising a re- 
duction. Some of them even do 
not announce that it is a reduction. 
They advertise at the new price, 
as though it were the original 
price. Giving the buyer such a 
tremendous bargain, without at- 
tempting to make her appreciate 
the value she is getting, may 
seem poor policy, but it has 
proved very effective. The buyer 
may be trusted to discover her 
bargain and appreciate it all the 
more because no bragging was 
done. 

Millard’s, with stores in New 
York, Philadelphia and _ Balti- 
more, is one of the concerns 
that mark down goods and let the 
buyer find it out unassisted. New 
price-tickets are put on. All evi- 
dences of the old figures are de- 


~ stroyed. While their purpose is 


not so praiseworthy, some of the 
chains discovered this to be good 
policy a few years ago. In offer- 
ing a well-known brand at a 
greatly reduced price they feature 
the item in a sensational way, but 
are very careful not to mention 
the usual price. They leave the 
buyer to infer that the reduced 
price which they are making is 
their regular price. This is very 
subtle, but immensely effective. 

Summing up, it would appear 
that the movement for the aban- 
donment of comparative prices is 
growing. It is reported that many 
big stores are , investigating the 
subject and that*some of them are 
on the verge of coming over into 
the new camp. 
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United Cigar Stores Will Invest 
$250,000 in National Advertising 


To Push Its Controlled Brands of Porto Rican Cigars and Open Up New 
Agencies—Now Have 100 Agencies Around New York 


EGINNING in July the United 

Cigar Stores Company will 
become a national advertiser. Ac- 
cording to C. R. Sherlock, a di- 
rector in the company, it will 
spend $250,000 to advertise its 
controlled Porto Rican brands of 
cigars and secure agencies all over 
the country to handle them. 

The cigars which will be ad- 
vertised are Ricoro, La Tunita 
and La Restina. The United 
company is not a manufacturer, 
and the cigars are the output of 
the factories of the Porto Rico 
American Tobacco Company, of 
Porto Rico, a subsidiary of the 
American Tobacco Company. 

One of the strikingly interest- 
ing features of the new campaign 
is that the company has gone to 
work to line up, not only its deal- 


ers, but its stockholders, nearly 
6,000 in number, as will be seen 
in the subjoined letter sent out by 
President Edward Wise over his 
own signature to all of the stock- 
holders, under date of June 15: 

“As a stockholder of the United 
Cigar Stores Company, and on 
that account presumably interested 
in anything which contributes to 
our greater success, we are letting 
you know of a plan we are about 
= to nationalize its 

m 

“This will be done through an 
advertising campaign to be made 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s Weekly, and a large list 
of daily newspapers in the more 
important cities in which United 
Cigar Stores are located. 

“We start the campaign with 
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double pages in the Post (issue of 
July 8th) and in Collier's, same 
space (issue of July 15th). Pages 
will appear frequently in both 
publications thereafter. 

“We are going to make this the 
most remarkable cigar campaign 
ever attempted. 

“We have chosen our Porto 
Rican line of cigars (Ricoros, 
Restinas and Tunitas) to adver- 
tise. This is because no one 
comes anywhere near equaling 
these brands at our prices. They 
are pre-eminent. 

“We want you to be on the 
lookout for this advertising, and 
in our mutual interest, to put the 
force of your personal support 
behind it. 

“The story the advertising will 
tell is absorbingly interesting. It 
details a romance of business— 
our business which is also your 
business. 

“May we not ask you to join 
hands with us in this tremendous 
drive for bigger sales and bigger 
earnings ?” 

The United Cigar Stores Com- 


pany has never been what is 
known as a consistent advertiser, 
even in the local newspapers. It 
takes sixteen or twenty inches or 
so several times a year to make 
special announcements, and two 
or three years ago it ran a series 


of page “good-will” advertise- 
ments in Chicago newspapers 
under the signature of its then 
president, George J. Whelan. It 


/ was thought at the time that the 


dvertisements would be carried 
fnto other cities, but the plan was 


J never carried out. 


The particular occasion for the 
inauguration of a national adver- 
tising campaign at this time is 
that the company has reached a 
“distribution” of more than 1,000 
chain stores in 300 cities and 
towns and 100 agencies in as 
many different communities, and 
will be helped by advertising to 
open more at a faster rate. No 
stated number is announced as 
having been planned for the near 
future. 

“It may be 1,000 or 10,000,” 
said Mr. Sherlock. “We don’t 
know. ourselves. It depends alto- 
gether on conditions and the ef- 


fect of the advertising. We have 
been trying out the agencies for 
two years in the vicinity of New 
York City, and have been moving 
very slowly and carefully. Now 
we are reasonably sure the plan 
is sound and complete and we are 
ready to go ahead faster. - These 
letters you see bound up are from 
tobacco dealers, druggists and 
stationers who have our agency 
and show what they think of it— 
250 per cent increase in business 
in one case, 300 per cent in an- 
other, and so on. You would 
hardly believe that we have had 
thousands of letters from _ re- 
tailers all over the country who 
want to handle our cigars, but 
such is the case. 

“With the representation we 
already have in 300 leading cities 
and towns and what we shall get 
through the advertising, we can 
afford to use national mediums 
without much waste, and _ this 
waste will be progressively re- 
duced. 

“There will be a few lines at 
the bottom of each ad inviting re- 
sponsible dealers to get in touch 
with us and take on our agency. 

“We shall not jump at every 
one. Every applicant and the 
location af his store will be as 
carefully considered as if it were 
a new store of our own we were 
opening. We have persuaded 
many of our agents to move into 
new locations, as from the middle 
of a block to a corner, or from 
one corner to another. 

“The agencies all carry the 
United sign and shield and give 
our profit-sharing coupons. They 
receive Our window advertising 
material and house literature, but 
are not of course subject to the 
supervision that our own stores 
get.” 
The company is supplying its 
agents, when asked to do so, with 
all of the tobacco, cigar and ciga- 
rette brands which it sells in its 
own stores. It is also providing 
other brands on request, as a 
matter of courtesy, but the an- 
nouncement is made that it does 
not desire nor intend to develop 
a jobber business, but wishes to 
confine itself so far as possible 
to its own controlled brands. 
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The more I study Engineering 
News and the wonderful sales 
opportunity it holds out to 
manufacturers of motor-trucks, 
small and large, the more | 
wonder that manufacturers of 
such trucks have not taken 
greater advantage of the mar- 
ket reached by this publication. 


Let me send you the facts. 


Way 


Business Manager of 
Engineering News 


Engineering News is the Engineers’ and Contractors’ paper published at 10th 
Ave. and 36th St., New York City—one of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies. 
All Members of A. B. C. 
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To develop the Art of SE 
operated ELECTRICAL 


Electrical 


The Monthly Ma 


This new McGraw Publication will be published on the | 
of each month—the first number will be issued July 15th. 


Production and distribution of electric current—and_inventi 


and manufacture of appliances to utilize that form of ener 
have developed by leaps and bounds. 


The development of efficient and competent merchandising 
pots, or stores, for the sale and delivery of such appliances 
the consumer, has been relatively slow. 

The need for such merchandising service is particularly 
in this line of products. The average consumer knows little a 
electricity. He (or she) needs an advisory service - the use 
electrical goods, both at and following the time of sale. 


In other words, if the consumer is to be served to the best 
vantage, the seller must have a practical education in the appli 
tion and use of electric energy. 

The activity of forward-looking Central Stations in the es 
lishment of electric shops and stores has been of enormous ben 
in meeting this need. 

But the time has now come when if such a merchandising 
ice is not developed in much lar, rger proportion, the lack of it 
act as a brake on the progress of the electrical industry. 


In promoting, inspiring and helping in the establishment 
such stores, as in every other activity of the industry for m 


McGraw Publishing Co., | 
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G Products which are 
hat is the mission of 


chandising 


e Electrical Trade 


n forty years, Electrical World has been a helpful and effec- 
> instrument. 
ficient, however, as the Electrical World has been and: will 
tinue to be in presenting, interpreting and reflecting the broad 
nmercial selling phases of the industry, it can not successfully 
yer the detailed technique of merchandising and storekeeping, 
ich is the crying need in the situation now presented. 
he situation requires Electrical World service and something 
itional. It demands an electrical trade journal. A publica- 
which will be of genuine helpful service in all details and 
fications of the business of the electrical merchant, the man 
buys to sell again. : 
lectrical Merchandising will be such a trade journal. It will 
only counsel, inspire and inform all those who are now en- 
ed in selling electrical goods, to the end that they will do 
re business and more profitable business, but it will also un- 
stionably be a tremendous factor in increasing the number of 
rchants and in building a bigger and better electrical trade. 
he great value which this paper will be to the industry is best 
denced by the prompt and active subscription response to our 
t subscription announcement. 
fany of the leading electrical manufacturers have already ar- 
ged for advertising space in preferred positions. 
dvertising rates and complete details furnished promptly on 
uest, 


W. 39th St., New York 
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“OPACITY”’ 


For Reducing Catalogue Costs 


The present upset condition of the 
paper market calls for unusual care 
in the selection of the paper for your 
next catalogue. You will find many 
ideal qualities in ‘‘ Opacity.”’ 


USES: ‘‘Opacity”’ is used by practi- 
cally all of the big mail-order houses 
because of its superior printing qual- 
ities combined with light-weight. 
It is absolutely opaque, yet it comes 
as light as 25x38—30. 


COST: ‘‘Opacity”’ is the original 
ostage-saving light-weight cata- 
ogue paper. It is one of a very few 
papers whose cost has been only 
moderately affected by the raw 
material famine, and which has 
maintained all its good qualities. 
It is acknowledged to be the biggest 
value of any catalogue paper made. 


DELIVERY: We have several 
machines running on ‘Opacity,’’ 
and while we cannot make any 
future predictions, we are now mak- 
ing 30 and 60 day deliveries. 


SAMPLES: Send today for samples 
of this famous paper and get our 
prices. You will find a Bermingham 
and Seaman office in every adver- 
tising center. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset — 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel—Bulking Eggshell—and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo Detroit 
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e Ford Motor Conipaay' s Fight 


Against Outside Attachments 


Reasons For and Against Its Uncompromising Attitude on a Common 
Business Problem 


‘THE problem of controlling the 
use of supplies and accesso- 
ries and “attachments” is an old 
one. It appears in many different 
guises, in many different fields. 
Some very important lawsuits 
have been fought over it—notably 
the Dick Mimeograph case, which 
went all the way to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Rec- 
ords for talking-machines, paper 
and ribbons for adding-machines, 
duplicating-machines and_ type- 
writers, music-rolls for player-pi- 
anos, batteries for flashlights and 
other electrical equipment, blades 
for safety razors—the list is a 
long one. There is often profit 
for the manufacturer who can 
keep the sale of accessories and 
attachments in his own hands, and 
sometimes it is necessary to do 
so in order to secure the proper 
functioning of the primary prod- 
uct. But there is another side 
to the case. The independent 
manufacturers of accessories fre- 
quently do most valuable adver- 
tising for the main product, and 
add very greatly to its popu- 
larity. 

It is probable that no manu- 
facturer has created| a greater 
market for accessories and attach- 
ments than the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Yet the Ford company 
unqualifiedly discourages their 
use. On page 42 of Printers’ INK 
for June 15 a bulletin was quoted 
wherein the company reiterated its 
stand on attachments and accesso- 
ries made by others for Ford 
cars. “The Ford car is correct 
the w ay it is built,” says the bul- 
letin; “and cut-outs, steering de- 
vices, and other ‘attachments’ too 
nume rous to mention, merely de- 
tract from the appearance and 
performance of the car.’ 

It is probably conservative to 
Say that the sales of special 
Ford accessories during 1915 
foot up a total of around $10,- 


000,010 to $15,000,000. The list 


includes: speedometers, winter 
curtains, door openers, tire hold- 
ers, trailers, starters of many 
makes and kinds, steering devices, 
cushion truss rods, many kinds 
of shock absorbers, tire pumps, 
tops, shaft housing braces, re- 
bound neutralizers, utility and oth- 
er bodies, fan belt guides, radi- 
ator supports, shock preventers, 
crank holders, carburetors, wind- 
shields of many designs, filler 
boards, cranklocks, oilers, repair 
sets, coils, ‘lights, switches, vi- 
brators, ignition systems, battery 
systems, tops, delivery bodies, 
steel and wire wheels, pressure 
gauges, tires, radiator, hoods, 
shields, spring clips, timers, link 
belts, special gears, piston rings, 
tire reliners, motor stands, valve 
insides, heaters, signals, duplex 
brakes, fan horns, etc. A sin- 


gle issue of one automobile pub- 


lication carried upwards of 25 
pages of solid Ford-accessory ads. 


HUGE SALE OF ATTACHMENTS 


Manufacturers in other lines 
who are confronted with the prob- 
lem of whether or not to dis- 
courage the sale of outside at- 
tachments may be interested in 
some of the reasons which are 
alleged for (and against) the 
Ford Company’s attitude. 

“That there is a big market 
for attachments to Ford cars 
which are made by outsiders,” 
said one well-informed automo- 
bile man, “is indicated by the 
sale of a single device which re- 
turned to the maker upwards of 
$1,600,000 in 1915. That was 
what the manufacturer got—the 
dealers put their margins on top 
of that. It is no uncommon thing, 
in fact it is quite usual, for the 
purchaser of a Ford to install 
a starter, improved lamps, a more 
artistic radiator, . demountable 
rims, shock absorbers, improved 
steering devices and frequently 
wire-spoke wheels. Some of 
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these things are put on for con- 
venience and some for pride. 

“Inasmuch as every one of 
those things is advertised, and ad- 
vertised ‘For Ford Cars’; also in- 
asmuch as nothing that anybody 
can do will serve to really disguise 
or bury the identity of a Ford, 
I cannot see why Ford should ob- 
ject. It does not matter much 
whether he likes this outside busi- 
ness or not, for it is going right 
on so long as Ford owners want 
the attachments; but I think he 
is standing in his own light a lit- 
tle because, if he should be even 
measurably successful in discour- 
aging this outside business, the 
ill will he would stir up would 
redound to the benefit of the 
many other low-priced good cars 
now on the market. If you fig- 
ure up the items I have men- 
tioned, you will see that they ag- 
gregate about $200; and if $200 
be added to the cost of a Ford, 
there is a wide range of choice 
among what are quite commonly 
called ‘real cars’ as distinguished 
from Fords. 
* “Formerly Ford enjoyed a 
virtual monopoly of the low- 
priced market, so that his cars 
have been bought. The field is 
no longer entirely his own, and 
-he finds he must get busy and 
sell his immense output—think of 
it: about 1667 cars a day! Hence, 
it seems to me that he should wel- 
come every gratuitous aid that 
comes his way; and that these 
aids are of some account is clear 
if we reflect that probably not 
less than 20,000 Ford cars were 
sold to women in 1915 which 
would not have been sold had 
there been no electric starting de- 
vice for Fords. Women do not 
ordinarily like to crank cars. 
And how strong is the appeal 
of the starter is emphatically 
demonstrated by the fact that 
Ford’s general agents ,in many 
cities have starters attached to 
their own Ford cars. 

“Ford insists that the outside 
fellows do not advertise Ford 
cars to his real advantage; but 
it is difficult to follow his rea- 
soning in this in view of the es- 
tablished facts I have stated. As 
an instance of his peculiar views 


in this regard, I may relate the 
following: When the time for 
the distribution of his widely 
heralded rebate of $50 to each 
purchaser approached, one adver- 
tiser worked up an ad the bur- 
den of which was something like 
‘Turn Your Rebate Check in 
As Part, Payment on a Starter 
for Your Ford.’ When the idea 
was laid before Ford, he strenu- 
ously objected to it and emphat- 
ically declined to consent to its 
publication, even while admitting 
that he could not prevent its use. 
The advertiser deferred to Ford’s 
wishes; then found that several 
others, who had not consulted 
Ford at all, used the same idea in 
various forms. 

“Finally, as an indication of the 
value of advertising done by out- 
siders, let me teil you one in- 
teresting experience: One who 
merchandised several attach- 
ments had figured that most of 
such things would be purchased 
by men who already owned Ford 
cars—to improve them, make them 
ride more easily, add to their 
convenience, etc. But the re- 
verse happened; for more than 70 
per cent of the attachments were 
sold to purchasers of brand-new 
Fords. Inasmuch as the Ford 
business is constantly growing, 
some Value should seem to be in- 
herent in the advertising done by 
the outsiders.” 

A very large dealer in auto- 
mobiles and accessories of all 
kinds laughed frankly and heart- 
ily when told of Ford’s recent 
bulletin. He said the ‘sale of at- 
tachments for Ford cars was 
large and constantly increasing; 
that Ford could not stop it; an 
that the consumer was the boss. 
“If a man comes here and wants 
anything we have for a Ford or 
any other car, do you think for 
a minute that we are going to 
cross-examine him about it? Not 
much. He is going to have any- 
thing he can pay for, and we are 
mighty glad to sell it to him. 
The fact is that Ford’s business 
has become so large that it has 
got beyond his control. It is 
folly for him to try to brush 
aside makers of collateral items 
who profit by their sale. And 
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Price Maintenance 


UTTERICK was one of the 

founders of the Fair Trade League 
organized two years ago to work for 
price maintenance on goods carrying 
a trade mark as a guarantee of quality 
and price. 


We are advised that we are still 
the only publishing house which has 
given the League financial support. 


Butterick will continue to labor 
whole-heartedly for price maintenance 
until this sound principle is accepted 
by manufacturers, retailers and the pub- 
lic, as a business axiom. 


Butterick 
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sure it’s good advertising for 
Ford. Why not?” 

The other side of the question 
is stated by one who has studied 
the Ford business from the in- 
side out and has investigated con- 
ditions not in a few markets nor 
limited sections of the country, 
but from coast to coast. He 
said: 

“The Ford business is stand- 
ardized to fit the needs of the 
entire country with a car which 
will most perfectly fill the re- 
quirements of the average user 
taken by and large everywhere; 
and what is not known here in 
New York is that the great bulk 
of Ford cars go to people who 
take them just as they are, put 
nothing whatever onto them, 
have no manner of false pride 
about their appearance, are bliss- 
fully oblivious to any ‘cheap- 
‘cheap’ jokes, and get solid satis- 
faction for their money. They 
are farmers, mechanics, small- 
town solicitors; they are salesmen 
for whom the cars are furnished 
by their employers; suburban 
residents in cities of moderate 
size; and innumerable people who 
can afford such a car for pleas- 
ure who otherwise would have to 
go without. 

“For this clientéle the Ford 
people honestly feel that they 
have produced the most perfectly 
balanced value that it is possible 
to offer—not by any means a car 
devoid of everything costly—not 
the cheapest thing they could 
make—but a vehicle of all-round 
good value. It is to safeguard 
this service that the Ford com- 
pany rules its agents about as ar- 
bitrarily as it does its salesmen; 
and the leverage is the value of 
the Ford agency. The company 
demands fidelity in its agents and 
that fidelity is secured by insist- 
ing that there shall be concentra- 
tion of effort. 

“You can see how this works 
out if you ever go into a Ford 
service station to have something 
overhauled or adjusted. If it is 
necessary for the workman to 
detach some of the odds and ends 
of outside production which you 
have on your car, he will simply 
ignore that fixture and leave it 


off the car. If you want it on 
again, you can put it on yourself 
or get somebody else to attach it 
—the Ford station will have 
nothing to do with it. The 
reasoning is that if the Ford 
dealer is permitted to hang all 
sorts of things on the car, he will 
soon cease to be a real Ford 
agent. 

“Now, many outside manufac- 
turers who make things for Ford 
cars have no responsibility. They 
are after the one sale. They 
furnish no guaranty of value. A 
fixture made by one of those and 
put on a Ford hurts the Ford 
company’s standing. Again, there 
are no price-restrictions on many 
of those outside attachments. 
Hence, a Ford dealer could induce 
a purchaser to add a lot of those 
things and, by cutting the price on 
the additional outfit, could virtu- 
ally cut the Ford price—though 
he would actually get the full 
price for the bare Ford car. So 
it is in the interest of the Ford 
plan of standardization to dis- 
courage the use of outside fix- 
ings; and the agency of Ford cars 
is the leverage used by the com- 
pany to maintain its control over 
its agents.” 

Printers’ INK gives the vari- 
ous views and statements for 
whatever value may be in them 
for manufacturers of all kinds, 
on the basis that institutional 
practices by such a wonderfully 
successful business are well 
worthy the careful consideration 
of every manufacturer and mer- 
chandiser. The general trend of 
sentiment among automobile men, 
seems to be that it would be 
the better part of wisdom to ac- 
cept the inevitable. As 
man expressed it: “The 
company is_ helpless. 
though it does not favor the 
thousand and one attachments, 
should it not consider the fact of 
increasing competition, and feel 
that it has an anchor to windward 
in these concerns whose future 
depends on Ford’s future? First 
and last they can swing many a 
sale Ford’s way, and even nega- 
tive co-operation might be a prof- 
itable attitude for the Ford com- 
pany to take.” 
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N growth, industry, manufacturing, labor 
and wealth, “DETROIT” has won her 
“O. K.” She is producing big men, big ideas, 
big opportunities, In advertising “ILLUS- 
TRATION” she demands the bes¢, 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


is in “Detroit” to meet a real demand for 
the best and highest in “art service.” 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
23 East 26th St. 809 Kresge Bldg. 220 So. State St. 
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The “Two Million Chances 





A Day” Medium Is Out 





THE NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


*‘Number of times 
consulted,’”’ means 
more than “‘num- 
ber of copies dis- 
tributed.”’ 


HE MAY, or summer edition of 
the New York City Telephone 
Directory is off the press and 

in the hands of an army of delivery 
men, on its way to every representa- 
tive home and business place in the 


metropolitan field. It is a big book 
—big in the number of copies dis- 
tributed, big in the number. of people 
it reaches, and big in the value it 
holds for its advertisers. 


This new issue of ‘‘the most used and 
most useful book in New York”’ has 
a circulation of 900,000 copies—will 
do duty alongside New York City 
Telephones for the next five months 
and will be consulted more than two 
million times every day. 








“A MEDIUM SUCH AS THE NEW YORK CITY 

TELEPHONE DIRECTORY, THAT GIVES ITS ADVER- 

TISERS TWO MILLION CHANCES A DAY, CAN’T 
HELP BRINGING RESULTS” 














Ii reaches all the 
people you want 
to reach. 


A Big Publicity 
Service at a small 
cost, : 


It deserves a place 
on your list. 
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HINK of the possibilities here 
of reaching all the people who 
do their buying by telephone— 
of hammering home your selling argu- 
ments in so persistent a manner that 
they must bring results—of getting 
into the homes and business places of 
the community’s biggest buyers and 


staying there for the full five months 
of the life of the book. 


Incidentally, compare the cost of this, 
‘two million chances a day” publicity 
service that the New York City Tele- 
phone Directory offers for a five month 
period, with the cost of putting your 
product before the public the same 


number of times and an equal length 
of time in any other medium. 


We are ready to write business for the 
next, or October,.issue now. Our repre- 
sentative is waiting for an opportu- 
nity to call and. talk particulars. 


New York Telephone Co. 


25 CHURCH STREET 


P. W. ELDRIDGE, Jr., Sales Manager 
DIRECTORY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 








“IT IS A STRIKING RECOGNITION OF A MEDIUM’S 
VALUE WHEN 80% OF ITS ADVERTISERS ARE OLD 
ADVERTISERS—ADVERTISERS WHO RENEW, ISSUE 


AFTER ISSUE.” 
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HN ee ape! UC 


R. G. Cholmeley-Jones 
Advertising Manager 
The American Review of Reviews 


STREET & FINNEY as seen 
by leaders in advertising 


‘“‘There is one thing sure and that is, 
that your clients are always quick to 
vouch for the excellence of yourservice, 
which is the proof of the pudding.”’ 


« No. 10 of Series. 
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How “Wear-Ever’s” 


‘Direct Sales 


Boost Sales Through Dealers 


“Specials” 


in the Hands of Demonstrator Salesmen Convince Consumers 


and Send Them to the Dealer 


'T HERE are many lines of 
goods which must be used 


before they are appreciated. It. 


is often difficult to convince a 
man or a woman by means of 
cold type that a given product 
will last longer, or taste better, or 
work faster than other products 
which are in common use. Par- 
ticularly is that true when the 
new product is higher in price. 
But if the product can once be 
got into the consumer’s hands, so 
that she can test its qualities for 
herself, much of the initial re- 
sistance is overcome. 

That is the philoso- 
phy which lies back 
of most sampling 
campaigns. But there 
are many products 
which cannot be sam- 
pled except at pro- 
hibitive cost. One can 
hardly imagine a sam- 
pling campaign for 
silverware or electri- 
cal appliances, for ex- 
ample. The cost of the 
product is so great 
that it is absolutely 
necessary to get back 
at least a part of it. 
But the selling of 
products at cut prices 
for sampling purposes 


Hotpoint Electric Heating Com- 
pany has already been described 
in Printers’ Inx. A modification 
of the plan is the sale of toy 
stoves, vacuum-cleaners, etc., as 
practised by concerns like West- 
inghouse and the Frantz-Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. But 
it is doubtful if any concern has 


made a more extensive use of 


the “special” than the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company, New 
Kensington, Pa., which has not 
only used “specials” as a. means 


of convincing the consumer, but 


‘Wear-Ever- 











is likely to interfere 
seriously with the 
company’s relations 
with its dealers who have the goods 
on their shelves at regular prices. It 
is furthermore a dangerous pre- 
cedent to set those dealers who 
have an inclination toward price- 
cutting on their own account. 
Those are the circumstances 
which have led a number of con- 
cerns to the use of “specials”; 
that is, a special design or type 
of the product which can be sold 
at a temporary reduction in price 
without interfering with the deal- 
er’s regular stock. 

The use of “specials” by the 


NEWSPAPER COPY FEATURING THE 


“SPECIAL”? AND A 


LIST OF DEALERS 


also as a stimulator of distribu- 
tion. 

“When we began making Wear- 
Ever aluminum utensils in 1901,” 
said J. H. Wilson, general man- 
ager of the company, “our sales- 
men called upon many leading 
dealers. Almost every dealer said 
that he, had stocked other alumi- 
num ware, had lost from $25: to 
$100, and naturally did not care 
to lose any more. Our arguments 
might be all right—and the new 
line might be all right—but what 
he wanted was a good, strong 
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demand from satisfied customers 
before he would ever consider 
stocking up again with aluminum 
utensils of any kind.” 


FACING THE DISTRIBUTION PROBLEM 


That in brief, is the situation 
which faced the company at the 
start, with a product which not 
only was higher in price than 
other varieties of cooking utensils, 
but which had obtained the ill- 
will of the trade through the fail- 
ure of other concerns to make 
good with it. Aluminum cooking 
utensils, to put it baldly, were 
widely known in trade circles as 
a “lemon.” As Mr. Wilson says, 
there was little to be gained by 
advertising to the consumer, only 
to get her to inquire for articles 
which the dealer did not carry, 
did not want to carry, and which 
he would be sure to tell her were 
no good. Yet unless an actual 
sample of the goods were placed 
in the hands of the housewife, and 
unless she thereafter had access 
to a more or less complete stock, 
the company could not hope to 
become a very large factor in the 
market. 

That the company is an impor- 
tant factor in the market is largely 
due to its skilful use of “specials” 
in the hands of house-to-house 
demonstrator salesmen. For the 
first year or so the company prac- 
tically abandoned any active at- 
tempts to secure dealer distribu- 
tion, and bent its energies toward 
building up a consumer demand 
for aluminum utensils. It hired 
and trained a corps of canvassers 
(largely college men) and sold 
direct to the consumer under the 
very noses of the trade. Appar- 
ently such a policy would be sui- 
cidal, so far as obtaining dealer 
distribution is concerned, but, the 
fact is that the company has a 
very extensive dealer distribution 
to-day, and is pushing the house- 
to-house demonstrations harder 
than ever. As this is written the 
company has about 1,200 can- 
vassers at work, and within the 
next two or three weeks the num- 
ber will be increased to 3,600— 
possibly more. 

The explanation is to be found 
in the fact that the demonstrators 


sell “specials” which the dealers 
do not carry, and are not author- 
ized to sell the regular line except 
in extraordinary cases. The 
“specials” moreover are such ar- 
ticles as double frying-pans, ege- 
poachers, omelet-cookers and the 
like, for which there is not any 
very great demand. The common 
varieties of stewpans, kettles, and 
such like for which there is a 
normal demand are kept within 
the province of the dealer. The 
element of novelty in the “special” 
helps to sell it to the housewife, 
and her use of it convinces her 
of the merits of aluminum ware. 
Then as her common _ utensils 
wear out she replaces them with 
aluminum from the dealer’s stock. 
The company has had some 
very striking illustrations of the 
value of the demonstrators as a 
form of dealer co-operation. For 
example, Mr. Wilson tells of the 
experience of the Joseph Horne 
Company, Pittsburgh, which was 
one of the first retail concerns to 
stock Wear-Ever utensils. “They 
attempted to sell our line during 
1902-3,” says Mr. Wilson, “and 
succeeded in selling from $15 to 
$20 worth of goods a week. To 
increase business we placed a 
number of demonstrating sales- 
men in Pittsburgh who within 
three years sold more _ than 
$13,000 worth ‘of goods. A 
large stock of utensils was then 
purchased by the Joseph Horne 
Company and a _ demonstration 
was conducted. To the surprise 
of the managers of the store and 
of ourselves, the sale of Wear- 
Ever utensils averaged $99.50 a 
day for the first two months—at 
the end of which time the Joseph 
Horne Company conducted the 
demonstration entirely at its own 
expense for two years more.” 
Magazine advertising has been 
extensively used for the same gen- 
eral purpose—namely, to get a 
sample of the goods into the con- 
sumer’s hands. Some special ar- 
ticle is described and offered at a 
reduced price, the company filling 
orders direct, and it has been able 
to place samples by this method at 
an average cost of 75 cents apiece. 
Latterly, with the growth of its 
dealer distribution, the company 
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That is going to be the verdict of Cosmopolitan’s 
Million-Member-Family on the new magazine. 


It will be great— 


Picture to yourself a magazine half as big again as 
the old Cosmopolitan, yet of the same thickness, 
close-trimmed edges and a new binding that will 
permit it to open flat. 


Imagine a single issue of a magazine that contains 
Chambers, Tarkington, Johnson, London, Reeve, 
Chester, Kaufman, Merwin, Maeterlinck, Ade, 
Morris, Masters, Glyn and Wilcox; Fisher, Cas- 
taigne, Christy and McCutcheon. 


It will be /iterally a magazine-and-a-half for the 
price of one. 


Your advertisement in Cosmopolitan will appear 
directly under the spot light of public attention. 


P. §—yYou had better hurry if you wish 
‘o get into the September issue. We shall 
be unable to take care of late arrivals. 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
member of the A. B. C. 
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DITORIALLY speaking, there are Four Big Depart- 
ments which should be and are chuck full of vitality in 
such a Small Town Family Magazine as HOME LIFE: 
1. Fiction—Original, live, compelling. 

2. Foods—Selection and preparation. 
3. Fashions—Original and latest for all the Family. 
4. Fancy Work—Covering needlework, etc. 


Added to these HOME LIFE Editors always give a page of the 
World’s Current Events and such departments as ‘Your Child’s 
Welfare,” “The Gir] and the City,’”’ “Our Music Service,” 
“Home Scout Club for Boys,” ““The Proper Care of the Teeth” 
and “Department for Automobile Owners,” 

Here, then, is the frame in which your propuct should be pic- 
tured and introduced to HOME LIFE’s Million Homes. 


9. ual: 


Advertising Manager 


Home LIFE 


“The Small Town Family Magazine” 
900,000 Circulation — RATE $4. im” 


LINE 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle A. J. Wes, Vice-Pres. 


Thicago, Ill. 1182 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 
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has added newspaper advertising. 


which carries a coupon good for 
part payment on the “special” at 
the dealer’s store. The copy, as 
shown in the reproduction on 
page 41, lists the names of the 
stores which carry the goods. In 
its campaign in Kansas City re- 
cently the company redeemed 
more than 67,000 coupons, and 
21,919 came through a single de- 
partment store. 


BETTER TO TREAT ALL ALIKE 


The company has tried the plan 
of giving a different specialty to 
each store, and of giving a cer- 
tain store the exclusive right to 
the specialty. Neither plan works 
as well as that of having all 
stores selling the same specialty 
at the same time and at the same 
price. To quote: “Our records 


indicate that general -sales have 
been increased not only in the 
stores the names of which have 
appeared in our advertisements, 
but also in the case of the few 
stores which have declined to 
have their names appear in an 


advertisement containing. the 
names of other stores of the same 
city. 

We have had opportunity to 
discover how strong habit is. It 
is generally true, we think, that 
a woman ordinarily buys a’ spe- 
cial at the store where she is 
used to trading, even though in 
order to secure the special she 
must pay ten cents: carfare, rath- 
er than secure the special at a 
store that may be located near 
her home. ‘Of course, if she can- 
not get the desired special at the 
store where she usually trades, 
she may accept a substitute or may 
go to another store—possibly to 
her ‘neighborhood store.’ 

“In more than one instance a 
store which has said that it 
would use, say, five hundred spe- 
cials if it had the exclusive privi- 

lege of selling the special, has 

old five or ten times that num- 
ber of specials when co-operating 
with other stores in a general 
newspaper campaign. Of course 
the few stores which do not ap- 
reciate the value of co-operative 
n cwspaper advertising do not ap- 
preciate the value of magazine 


ing the adverti 
thinks it probabl 


for the product.” 

Naturally the company is often © 
obliged to answer the objections 
of some dealer because he is not 
permitted to sell the specialties 
which are confined to the demon- 
strators. Such. objectors are an- 
swered as follows, in the words of 
Mr. Wilson: 

“A merchant is satisfied with a 
per cent of net profit less than 
that which a demonstrating sales- 
man must have in order to justi- 
fy him in engaging in the work. 
For this reason dealers who carry 
the regular line of Wear-Ever 
utensils always can sell at lower 
prices than the demonstrating 
salesman and yet make a profit 
as good or better than the aver- 
age margin on other lines. In 
order, therefore, to keep these 
trade producers in the field we 
must assure them that they will 
be protected in the sale of a few 
specialties—upon which their 
profits depend. 

“Why do you not fill orders 
through dealers as soap and 
breakfast food concerns do?’ we 
sometimes are asked. Our an- 
swer is: Cheap men can give 
away samples, but it takes high 
class men to sell samples. Wear- 
Ever utensils are too expensive 
to permit giving samples free of | 
charge. Hence we employ men on 
commission basis—no salary or 
profit is guaranteed — which 
means that they are not paid for 
loafing, that the work of sam- 
pling and educating the consumer 
is done on the most economical 
basis—which we honestly believe 
is‘to the advantage of the dealer 
no less than to ourselves. In con- 
sidering this statement, please 
compare the margin of profit on 
Wear-Ever utensils with the deal- 
er discount provided by soap and 
breakfast-food concerns which 
conduct sampling campaigns.” 

“We have tried filling orders for 
specialties through dealers and 
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have found that some dealers who 
do not appreciate the advertising 
value of the work done by the 
demonstrating salesmen will ad- 
vise people that after the ‘ped- 
dler’ has left town the goods can 
be bought at the store. In or- 
der, therefore, to safeguard the 
plan which we think most effect- 
ive for advertising Wear-Ever 
ware—the plan which competitors 
will admit has created the mar- 
ket for aluminum utensils—it is 
necessary that we make as true 
as possible the statement that the 
‘specialties are not sold in 
stores.’ ” 


SHOWING THE DEALER THE VALUE OF 
THE DEMONSTRATIONS 


As indicated above, there are 
certain conditions under which the 
demonstrators are allowed to sell 
the whole line—regular goods as 
well as specialties. When a deal- 
er kicks against such conditions, 
and asks: “Why is it that I am 
not allowed to sell specialties, and 
yet your man comes here and 
sells his specialties and my line 
too?” Mr. Wilson answers him 
as follows: 

“Probably because the Wear- 
Ever line has not been as thor- 
oughly advertised as we think 
it should be in your town. It 
takes more time and greater ef- 
fort than is evident at first sight 
to educate women to use uten- 
sils which are different from and 
higher-priced than ordinary uten- 
sils. 

“The truth of that statement is 
evidenced by the fact that where- 
* as your purchases amount to only 
$150 in a year, our demonstrating 
salesman probably will place 
$1,000 worth of utensils in about 
300 homes—which means not 
only samples. distributed and 
housewives instructed, but also 
goods sold. And should you criti- 
cize us too severely for favoring 
the man who produces $1,000 
worth of business before such 
time as you produce at least one- 
half as much business? Nor do 
we criticize you for not getting 
more business until such time as 
an intelligent consumer-demand 
has been created by us. 

“The ‘favor’ to the demonstrat- 


INK 


ing salesman is not as great as 
you may suppose. Our records 
show that the sales of the men 
who sell the main line of uten- 
sils as well as the specialties are 
82 per cent .specialties—princi- 
pally because the men carry the 
specialties as samples, are trained 
to know all about them and con- 
centrate their efforts in selling 
them. 

“There are sections of the 
country and many towns in which 
demonstrating salesmen are lim- 
ited to the sale of the special- 
ties; and it is our policy to limit 
demonstrating salesmen to special- 
ties as dealers put in and push 
the line. 

“Thé@ kitchen of the average 
household should contain not less 
than $35.00 worth of aluminum 
utensils. Many kitchens contain 
twice that amount. You know 
the population of your town. Let 
us send you a statement of the 
amount of Wear-Ever utensils 
which have been sold in it. We 
shall be greatly surprised if the 
average family has more than 
$1.00 worth. 

“The average family in the 
United States last year bought 
only 26 cents’ worth—and the 
average considers not the total 
number of families, but only na- 
tive white families.” 

In handling its demonstrators 
the company has worked up some 
very interesting “stunts” which 
might readily be adaptable to oth- 
er lines. For example, those of 
its men who show any ability as 
entertainers are trained to conduct 
what might be called “demonstra- 
tion parties” at the homes of their 
customers. 

As has been said, many of the 
men are college students, who 
do the work during the summer 
vacation. They usually come 
back to the same town year after 
year, and become fairly well ac- 
quainted with some of the wom- 
en upon whom they call. In 
such cases the salesman stages 
a little afternoon party with the 
co-operation of his customer. 
The housewife invites her friends, 
and the salesman furnishes the 
“eats.” It may be a card party, 
or a sewing-bee, or what not; 
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STABILITY 
OF CLIENTELE 


‘A METHOD of having his own sub- 
Ast throughout the country 
act as his circulation representatives 

was worked out many years ago by F. M. 
Lupton, founder of THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL. He believed: that 
the best salesman the JOURNAL could 


have was an enthusiastic reader. 




















In the intervening quarter of a century each 
new method of circulation-building which the 
publishers of the JOURNAL have tried has 
only served to prove the value of the subscriber- 
agent method. 


The quality of the magazine, together with 
the subscriber-agent method, has built the cir- 
culation of the JOURNAL to over 900,000 copies 
monthly. Better still, the increasingly high per- 
centage of renewals indicates that the magazine 
is rightly built and the circulation is properly 
secured. 


After all, what better standard could there 
be for judging a magazine than its growth and 
the constancy of its readers? 

THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, N. Y. 
A. B. C. MEMBER 








THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 135 sub- 
scribers in Washington, Ind., exclusive of news- 
dealers’ sales; 21 “subscriber-agents” represent us 
there. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 270 
subscribers in Geddes, S. D., exclusive of news- 
dealers’ sales; 46 “subscriber-agents” represent us 
there. 
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but the main point is that the 
salesman prepare the refreshments 
with the help of his aluminum 
utensils. He makes no attempt 
to sell goods, but the way is paved 
for future sales none the less. 

In this connection the company 
says: 

“Merchants usually have noth- 
ing to do with the ‘demonstration 
parties.’ They sometimes furnish 
some of the supplies that are used 
at the demonstration—that is, cer- 
tain foodstuffs, provided the dem- 
onstrator mentions the name of 
the merchant—and, of course, the 
stores that sell Wear-Ever are 
pleased. to have statement made 
that utensils other than the spe- 
cialties demonstrated by the sales- 
man may be secured at their re- 
spective stores. However, inas- 
much as the specialties which the 
salesman demonstrates are not 
sold in stores, and inasmuch as 
orders taken by the salesman are 
not turned over to stores, the 
merchants in some places, par- 
ticularly in small towns, sometimes 
do not see the benefit to them of 
the demonstration work we do— 
no matter how many records we 
show indicating that sales of 
stores have increased just in pro- 
portion to the amount of demon- 
stration work that has been done. 
Merchants in larger towns appre- 
ciate our demonstration methods 
—and so do the merchants in 
most of the smaller towns. 

“We try to get our demonstra- 
tors to work in smaller towns 
more and more, and we think 
that inasmuch as the liability of 
friction is greatest in the small 
town in which the merchant has 
not become familiar with our 
method, it is inadvisable for us 
to have our demonstrators work 
in immediate connection with 
stores. Possibly we should add 
that the majority of our demon- 
strators are more or less inex- 
perienced in business, and _ it 
would require some coaching on 
our part to get them to work in- 
telligently with merchants. Our 
general plan must consider what 
can be done with hundreds of 
demonstrators who are inexperi- 
enced and who will work for us 
probably only a few weeks, rather 


than what might be done with 
demonstrators more experienced 
in business ways. 

“A salesman frequently holds a 
demonstration in the home of a 
woman who is willing to invite 
to her home a number of: her 
friends, anywhere from six to 
twenty. Some men follow the 
plan of conducting a demonstra- 
tion almost every block, in case 
they are working in a good-sized 
town, or he may give a demon- 
stration before some woman’s or- 
ganization—say, the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of a church—with the un- 
derstanding that the society will 
furnish the audience. Each wom- 
an who comes pays 10 cents or 
25 cents, the proceeds going to 
the benefit of the society. Some- 
times there are present at a church 
demonstration from 100 to 300 
women. No goods are sold at a 
demonstration, but the way is pre- 
pared for the salesman to call at 
the homes of many of the women 
who are present.” 


Verree & Conklin Open Detroit 
Office 


Verree & Conklin, Inc., special news- 
aper representatives, wi open a 
ranch office in Detroit about July 1. 
c eaver, for a long time assistant 
to the business manager of the Detroit 
Free Press, will be in charge of the 
new office. 

Fred W. Hegman has been_trans- 
ferred from the New York office of 
Verree & Conklin to Chicago, and J. E. 
Walsh has been added to the staff at 
New York. 


S. R. A. Combines National 
and Local Departments 


Arthur Acheson, formerly national ad- 
vertising manager, has been appointed 
advertising director of the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company, and E. M. 
Swasey, formerly local advertising man- 
ager, has been appointed advertising 
manager, the sales management of the 
national and local departments being 
combined in order to unify its national 
and local departments. 


E. D. Duryea Is Secretary of 
O’Mara & Ormsbee 


Edwin D. Duryea has been made sec- 
retary of O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New 
York, and a director of the company. 
He joined the organization last Octo- 
ber, previous to which time he was con- 
nected for ten years with Everybody's 
Magazine. 
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For Your Interest 
—and Ours 


The demand for space in the Septem- 
ber issue of Good Housekeeping— 
the first in the new size—is of such 
proportions as to make it necessary 
for us to place a limit upon the 
number of advertising pages in this 
issue. 


We are consequently making the 
following very urgent request:— 


Ist: That advertisers having space 
scheduled for September let us 
have their copy as early as possible. 
(Final forms close July 15th.) 


2nd: That those advertisers entitled 
to the old page rate* for September 
and who have not yet sent final 
instructions for this issue—do so 
immediately, giving us definite 
space to be used. 


*Advertisers not having pre- 
Med used apce re bi 

can secure the privilege ; 
of the old page rate, by taking Good Housekeeping 
space in the August issue. Maga zine 
(Final forms for August close 
July 1st.) 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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DRY GOODS 
ECONOMIST 


231 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO........... So. Market Street 
ST. LOUIS........ 1627 Washington Avenue 
CLEVELAND........... 516 Swetiand Bidg. 


CINCINNATI. .1417 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO. ..423 Sacramento Street 
ae Re rer 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 
PARIS. FRANCE.............+.-- 2 Rue 
des Italiens, corner Boulevard des Itallens 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Many garment manu- 
facturers affirm that 
they cannot sell their 
goods abroad—yet one 
ECONOMIST 
Advertiser recently 


booked an opening 
order for $5,000.00 


with an Australian 
firm. And this is not 


by any means the only 
instance of the ECONOMIST 
introducing American-made ap- 
parel in foreign markets. From 
cloaks and suits to musical in- 
struments may seem a far cry, 
but a phonograph firm just re- 
ports receiving over 200 replies 
to its first ECONOMIST an- 
nouncement, all from well-rated 
merchants. All of which serve 
to emphasize that—no matter 
what you have to sell, no matter 
where you want to sell, if you 
have a product that is sold or 
used by the dry goods or de- 
partment store, it can be logi- 
cally and profitably advertised 
in the DRY GOODS ECON- 
OMIST. 


Published every Sat- 
urday. 
Forms close for press Wednes- 


day night. Member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Salesmen Should 
Have Broad Knowledge 
of Fundamentals 





In Teaching Salesmanship More 
Attention Should Be Paid to In- 
vestigation of Problems That 
Are Universally Encountered— 
Merchandise Must Be Fitted to 
the Buyer’s Needs 





6s] DEPRECATE the idea that 

salesmanship is the beating 
down of another man’s will,” said 
Harold Whitehead, president of 
the American School of Busi- 
ness, speaking recently before the 
Boston Salesman’s Club. 

“Salesmanship does not consist 
of overpowering another with 
your personality so that he buys 
your’ goods irrespective of their 
fitness for his needs. It is rather 
the fitting of the goods to the re- 
quirements of the customer, then 
making him see those réquire- 
ments.” 

Mr. Whitehead spoke on the 
development of salesmanship in- 
struction in education. 

“In teaching salesmanship, it is 
not sufficient to give the student 
merely lectures, but laboratory 
work as well. Students of the 
future courses will actually sell 
in various capacities and then re- 
port the results of their experi- 
ences for analytical criticism. 

“Tf salesmanship means fitting 
merchandise to the  buyer’s 
needs, the salesman of the future 
must know more than certain 
bare facts about his goods. He 
must be able to tell his custo- 
mers how to sell them again, or 
how best to use them. 

“He cannot sell his goods with 
sreatest success unless he knows 
how the goods are made and 
where they come from. There- 
fore he should have a knowledge 
of commercial geography. 

“The results of a salesman’s 
work are shown by debits and 
credits. If the salesman wishes 
to» be judged by actual results 
and knows those results for him- 


slf, he requires some knowledge ° 


of accounting. 
“His work calls for constant 
nental contact with fellow men. 
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A knowledge of psychology is 
therefore valuable. 

“He should. know something 
of transportation problems. He 
should know—but it is difficult 
for me here to explain all that a 
salesman should know. Suffice 
briefly to say that the salesman’s 
fund of knowledge should com- 
prise all that a successful busi- 
ness man should know. 

“The teaching of salesman- 
ship requires more careful plan- 
ning than at present. I should 
like to see some of our wealthy 
business men endow chairs of 
salesmanship in our leading uni- 
versities, such as Harvard and 
Boston Universities, to enable the 
teachers of that subject to have 
the necessary time and money to 
investigate selling problems from 
an impartial standpoint. 

“Many business houses, it is 
true, have investigated and ana- 
lyzed selling problems, but the 
principles and policies formulated 
as a result of them have not al- 
ways had a universal applica- 
tion, because the conditions ex- 
isting in that business alone 
have been taken into account.” 

Mr. Whitehead stated that he 
would like to see persons re- 
quired to pass an examination 
for proficiency before being al- 
lowed to practice business for 
themselves. “Doctors and law- 
yers and dentists,” he said, “have 
to pass an examination. This is 
in the public interest. If a law 
were passed making it necessary 
for men and women desiring to 
go into business for themselves 


to pass an examination to test. 


their fitness to conduct the busi- 
ness with some degree of suc- 
cess, it would also be in the pub- 
lic interest. It would unques- 
tionably tend to reduce the cost 
of living, for the two per cent 
or more which manufacturers 
now add to the cost of their 
goods to cover bad debts would 
be materially reduced and this 
saving would benefit the con- 
sumer. 

“Train men in salesmanship 
and business along the broad 
lines I have indicated, and busi- 
ness life as a whole will be 
sounder, more. economical, more 
profitable.” 

















































Some Suggestions on Handling 
the Advertising Appropriation. 


Emphasis Should Be Placed Upon What Must Be Accomplished Rather 
Than Upon Past Performances 


By Lee Anderson 


Of the Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit 


DVERTISING appropria- 
tions remind me of the lim- 
erick—I believe Rudyard Kipling 
is the author: 
There was a young lady of Niger, 
Who smiled as she rode on a 
tiger. 
They returned from the ride, 
With the lady inside— 
And the smile on the face of the 
tiger ! 

For the advertising appropria- 
tion as a species is carnivorous, 
deceitful, untruthful, sly—some- 
times venomous. The average 
board of directors looks upon the 
advertising appropriation just as 
the average self-made man locks 
upon a college education—both 
are institutions in which those 


who diligently apply themselves 
may get an exact and thorough 
knowledge of most of the things 
not worth knowing. 

Sometimes the gross appropria- 
tion marches at one in the form 
of an army; there are several di- 


The advertising manager 
says: “This time I shall over- 
come this army; I shall over- 
whelm and do them to death.” 
And he lunges valiantly at the 
bold front—only to find that he 
has annihilated but a single di- 
vision—and that usually the least 
important. Upon him sweep all 
of the other divisions. He strug- 
gles bravely; he fights and plans; 
cuts his magazine schedule; 
throws away his newspaper 
schedule; buys cheaper cata- 
logues; cuts down his window 
displays; abolishes his house- 
organ—and, in the end, there lie 
his tattered remains, and the ad- 
vertising appropriation marches 
steadily and sturdily onward, tri- 
umphant to the extent of about 
twenty-five or thirty thousand 


Parts of an address before the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club. 


visions. 


dollars, which raises a chorus of 
wails from the treasurer’s office 
that rings ’round the world as did 
that first shot of the American 
Revolution. 

I have toyed from time to time 
with an advertising appropriation 
and convinced myself that 
would not have to face the con- 
sequences. I thought I was clever; 
I thought I could steal $10,000 
out of the newspaper appropria- 
tion and use it to buy catalogues 
and not have the appropriation 
catch me in the act. But with 
ghoulish glee that appropriation 
always came rambling back, and 
somehow the $10,000 I thought I 
had switched from one account to 
another had to be taken, with 
great bloodshed, out of. the an- 
nual profits. 


THE APPROPRIATION IS ELUSIVE 


I once made up an appropria- 
tion in the usual way and then 
I padded it $50,000. I got the 
boss to give me $50,000 extra. Oh! 
I tell you, I walked out of his 
office that day with a feeling of 
supreme confidence. Here, at 
least, was an appropriation which 
should not be my undoing; here, 
at least, I had a big reserve fund 
of my own. I would hew me 
closely to the line; I would keep 
to my schedule. Then, at the end 
of the year, I should walk into 
the boss’s office, with my chest 
thrown out and a smile of su- 
preme confidence on my face, and 
I would say: “Here are thirty 
thousand dollars. This much have 
I saved out of last year’s appro- 
priation. I give it back to you. 
Add it to your profits.” So 
should I speak to him! And when 
he patted me on the back and 
give me one of those dollar cigars 
out of the mahogany humidor— 


— would I hint gently about 
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If you can solicit 
advertising accounts 


and get them, and 
have proved it— 


—we are ready to have a talk 
with you. 


We have now reached the point 
where the initiative and thorough- 
ness that have succeedéd so well 
in our execution of our present ac- 
counts can be applied to a certain 
amount of new business. 

A” ful sal. is worth 
what he can get. 


Get in touch with Mr. J. A. Hanff. 





Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising Agents 
95 Madison Ave., New York 
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Brown’s Business COLLEGES 


Peck and Read, Owners 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mahin Advertising Company, May 13, 1916. 
Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 


We have been investing about fifty thousand dollars annually in adver- 
tising the merits of our twenty-two Brown’s Business Colleges. 

Of late years, however, we have been convinced that advertising is 
being gradually reduced to a science and that we were not getting the 
full effectiveness and efficiency from our way of advertising. 

However, I never was impressed much with the likelihood of any 
advertising company being able to help us, because I reasoned you did 
not understand the ‘‘school business,’’ but you remember the Saturday 
afternoon I went to Chicago and really investigated P 

Even yet I’m sure you do not understand the ‘‘school business’’ but 
you men back of the Mahin Company most certainly do understand the 
‘‘advertising business’’—and that’s the nib—your scientific knowledge of 
the basic principles of effective advertising together with our experience 
in the ‘‘school business’’ has produced the best, most comprehensive and 
complete campaign any similar kind of school has ever enjoyed. 

Our business has increased so rapidly we have broken all former 
records, even in the face of the War and Presidential campaign. 

I am now thoroughly convinced there is just as much ‘‘know how’? in 
the advertising business as you Mahin men write it, as there is in the 
law business or any other profession. 

At first I considered your charge a little high but after getting the 
returns we have, it has proved to be the best investment in high quality 
brains I ever made. 

Naturally, I am a lot stronger for the Mahin Advertising Company 
and the sterling men behind it thanI ever was prejudiced against the 
possible value of your service. 


I am mighty glad I did it now. 


Yours respectfully, 


HBA) 


President. 


We have had many experiences like this. May 
we help you solve your advertising problems? 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN WILBUR D. NESBIT HERMAN A. GROTH 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Leng Distance Telephone, Randolph 6600. 
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the increased remuneration due 
one of my perspicacity. 

Those were my thoughts when 
I got that appropriation. When 
the appropriation got me I began 
to wonder whether or not I would 
ever dare to go into the boss’s 
office again. Why, those $50,000 
trickled through my fingers like 
swift-running sands. I might as 
well have tried to carry water in 
a sieve. Maybe you have had this 
same adventure. Why must it 
end so? 

Of course, I have suggestions 
to make. The chief egotistical 
satisfaction of being invited, to 
talk to an advertising club is that 
it gives to the speaker a beautiful 
chance to air all of his personal 
opinions. 


TOO MUCH RELIANCE ON PAST PER- 
FORMANCE 


The ideal advertising appro- 
priation should, of course, be 
made up at least twelve, and, if 
possible, eighteen months in ad- 
vance. I think too many of us 


ask for advertising appropriations 


on the basis of past performance 
—not taking into consideration as 
fully as we should the increased 
costs which prevail in nearly all 
lines. That is one reason why 
advertising appropriations often 
fall short of their mark. 

It has been my experience in a 
great number of cases where I 
have been asked to review adver- 
tising appropriations and plans 
that too little thought has been 
given to just what the advertiser 
desires to accomplish. 

For instance, about a year ago 
I was asked to give some study 
to an advertising problem in 
which I found that, with sixty- 
five per cent of his distribution 
in towns of 5,000 and under, the 
advertiser was spending eighty- 
five per cent of his appropriation 
in publications whose circulation 
was in cities of 25,000 and up. It 
is immediately evident that an un- 
fortunate adventure was due the 
advertising manager with his ap- 
propriation. 

I think every advertising ap- 
propriation should have an emer- 
gency fund. If it were possible 
ior the advertising manager to sit 


down to-day and write the busi- 
ness ticket for his firm for twelve 
months or eighteen months into 
the future, that man would be 
so valuable that no one firm could 
pay him enough salary to keep 
him. The advertising manager is 
not supposed to be a clairvoyant; 
he is simply a business man. Yet 
he frequently proves himself to 
be a poor business man by not 
making adequate provision for 
emergencies which may arise. 
The need for extra sales effort 
comes up at times most unex- 
pectedly. The general manager 
does not consider the inelasticity 
of the appropriation. He knows 
that he needs extra advertising. 
He has a consultation and an 
added expenditure of some sort 
is decided upon. At the end of 
the year the advertising manager 
discovers that that extra expen- 
diture is one hundred per cent 
over and above his appropriation. 
Practically all of us who have 
ever handled advertising appro- 
priations have had this experi- 
ence, and yet we do not seem to 
learn much from it: I think an 
emergency fund is a great safety 
valve for the advertising depart- 
ment; I think it should be a part 
of every advertising appropria- 
tion. 

Another thing, all too frequent- 
ly the advertising manager, the 
board of directors, the general 
manager carry in their minds a 
certain set of figures which repre- 
sent an advertising appropriation. 
What they should carry is a per- 
centage on the total volume of 
business which is to be spent on 
advertising. Theoretically, if the 
advertising manager is the expert 
which he is supposed to be, it is 
none of the general manager’s 
business how the advertising ap- 
propriation is spent, so long as 
it does not exceed a propér per- 
centage on the volume of busi- 
ness. 

Of course, actually, this could 
never work out, but I believe it 
is the duty of every advertising 
manager to start a campaign with 
the executives of his firm, to se- 
cure as an advertising appropria- 
tion a certain percentage on the 
annual turnover. Then, if the ad- 
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vertising manager does not keep 
within that appropriation, I 
would say it was high time for 
the company to get another ad- 
vertising manager. 

I have noticed, too, in many ad- 
vertising departments a curious 
lack of knowledge as to the vari- 
ous accounts which are to be paid 
out of the advertising appropria- 
tion. I have little or no sympathy 
for the advertising manager who 
does not know exactly what he 
is supposed to pay for with the 
money he is given. Yet I have 
frequently met advertising man- 
agers in exactly that position. I 
think the advertising manager 
should work close to the account- 
ing department. He should see 
that the items of expense in his 
department are properly analyzed 
so that no item appears excessive 
for want of understanding by the 
accounting department. 

Advertising managers are fre- 
quently careless buyers. Not long 
ago an advertiser told me his cata- 
logues cost six cents each. Upon 
analysis it was discovered that 
they really cost him something in 
excess of eight cents each. There 
was no reason why the advertising 
manager should not have known 
this in the first place, but the fact 
is he had forgotten to inquire 
when the estimate was submitted 
if the figure included halftone 
plates and the cost of retouch- 
ing a large number of mechani- 
cal photographs. The result—on 
10,000 catalogues he had ex- 
ceeded his appropriation by nearly 

In conclusion, the advertising 
appropriation has an unenviable 
and, in many localities, positively 
odorous reputation. It is always 
a difficult beast to handle; it is 
subject to sudden and peculiar— 
yes, often incurable, illnesses. It 
is generally mean as to disposi- 
tion; uncertain as to temper. 

But, withal, I think much of 
the failure rests with the man 
who works with the advertising 
appropriation. I think many of 
the unpleasant adventures with 
advertising appropriations are due 
quite as much to the man who 
handles the appropriation as to 
the appropriations themselves. 
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Paid $10.80 Postage on U. S 
Letters in One Week 


George A. March, representative in 
South America of several United States 
dailies, returned to Buenos Aires last 
week after two months’ time spent in 
this country. The week before he left 
Argentine he stated he received ninety 
letters from the United States, each 
bearing a two-cent stamp. He had to 
pay a surcharge of 30 centavos on each 
one of these—twelve cents American 
money. 

“T wish that you would impress upon 
merchants, exporters and others who de- 
sire to secure business connections in 
South America,” he said, “the absolute 
importance of seeing that their letters 
are properly stamped with a five-cent 
stamp, and more if they are overweight. 
Nothing is so irritating to the recipient 
of these letters when they are called 
upon by the local postal authorities to 
pay two or three times what the correct 
ces would have cost in the United 

tates, 

“On my arrival in this country a few 
weeks ago, I called on the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in 
Washington and was promised that some 
means would be found to bring the mat- 
ter to the special attention of those who 
send letters to South America. This 
condition has existed for a considerable 
time, and the United States Consuls 
and commercial attachés in the various 
South American republics are being at- 
tacked continually on the subject and 
yet the nuisance continues.” 


E. T. Simondetti Directs Sea- 
man’s Foreign Department 


Ernest T. Simondetti has been ap- 
pointed director of the forei depart- 
ment of Frank Seaman, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 

Fifteen years ago he was in news- 
paper work in New York. Then he 
went to Mexico and helped establish 
El Diario, a daily newspaper in the cap- 
ital city. He was editor and general 
manager of this paper five years. 

Three years ago, on account of the 
unsettled conditions in Mexico, he went 
to South America as representative of a 
syndicate and had occasion to visit vari- 
ous parts of the continent. He has 
written for various newspapers and 
magazines upon matters relating to the 
sale of goods abroad. 


D. Ri Willinee Jolie St. Lewis 
“Globe-Democrat”’ 


David R. Williams, who has been in 
the copy department of the Chappelow 
Agency, St. uis, for the past, seven 
years, has resigned and on July Ist be- 
comes manager of the newly created 
service and promotion department of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Williams wrote the 
3-in-One Oil copy. He has written 
every issue of the house-organ “‘3-in- 
One Sense” for about six years. He 
also wrote “The Yellow Strand,” 
“Cook’s Imp”? and other house-organs. 
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CONSIDER 


LEVELAN 


Where wages have increased 64% in 
five years and labor has $300,000 a 
day to spend on advertised goods. 


1917 advertising plans are now in the works. 
Localities and papers are being weighed in 
the balance. 


As between localities—the general advertiser 
picks the place where the most thrifty buyers 
await his offers—where wages have increased 
64% in five years and labor has $300,000 a 
day to spend on advertised goods. 


As between papers—the general advertiser 
places his business in the one that goes into the 
most buying-homes. The PLAIN DEALER 
fills his requirement in Cleveland and has 
done so for 75 years—that’s why it’s always 
first in volume of all kinds of paid advertising. 


When a ready key to a ready market 
is desired, consider Cleveland and 


The Plain Dealer 


First_Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth City 
CIRCULATION IN EXCESS OF 


140,000 Daily 185,000 Sunday 
NET-PAID-FOR-IN-CASH 
Western Advertising Representative: Eastern Advertising Representative: 


JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO Times Building, NEW YORK 
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UT have you a sales story that will hold the at- 
tention of these twelve million eyes, that will 
arouse the buying instinct among COM- 

FORT’S six million substantial and prosperous 
small-town and rural readers? 


If so, you can be sure of tremendous results 
from any insertion in COMFORT. 


If you use the August issue, the 


Mid-Summer Fiction Number, 


you will reach our folks when ag are peculiarly se 


uying appeal. 


Wise advertisers have always regarded this as th 
best-read, hardest-pulling summer issue. 


sitive to the lure of any legitimate 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. 
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at will 
COM- 
erous 


results 


August is a between-season’s month with our farm 

ber, eople. They have much leisure then for reading. 
hat is why we give them more stories and an extra 

rong magazine in August. 


You can test out your fall advs. in the August 
OMFORT—and make money doing it. Advertising 
the Mid-Summer Fiction Number has always pulled. 


, Pub., Inc., 


AUGUS§MAINE. 


FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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A Revolutionary 


. Motion Picture 


Camera 





k : MECHANISM OF’ 
Above, focussing straight NEW TRIPOD 


down. As shown at the 
right, each foot-member of 
the tripod is attached to a 
sleeve, the inner end of which 
is a swinging cam bearing 
upon a spring attached to 
the tripod leg. The spring 
has a felt pad which locks the 
tripod members together by 
friction, the lever system ~ METAL SLEEVE 
(shown closed and open) TRIPOD FOOT 

being used. 




















A typical explanatory illustration—one of over 
300 highly instructive pictures in the July 


Popular Science Monthly 


Founded 1872. 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEW IDEAS 











What Toymakers Are Doing to Se- 
cure Home Market Against Post- 
bellum Invasion from Abroad 


American Manufacturers Are Finding Kinks in the Market Which They 
Are Turning to Their Own Advantage 


By Paul Findlay 


BEFORE the war foreign goods 
were strongly intrenched in 
American fields in many lines. 
With the outbreak of the war, 
Americans have been trying to 
supply the demand. Can they hold 
the market against foreigners 
after peace is made? 

That is a crucial question, in- 
deed, and one which affects Amer- 
ican interests closely. Before the 
war not a few Americans believed 
that the Germans, because of some 
peculiar gift of craftsmanship, 
were incontestably supreme as re- 
gards the goods they supplied. 
Some American firms have made 
great and rapid progress in re- 
placing foreign goods which had 
held our market. Once they had 
given their ingenuity a chance to 
exercise itself, they have done so 
well that they are gradually gain- 
ing confidence that they can better 
foreign competition after the war 
is over. 


AMERICAN INGENUITY TO THE FORE 


Take toys. Before the war, 
many Americans would have said 
that this market was in control 
of Germany, though, as a matter 
of fact, the Germans never sup- 
plied us with more than about 35 
per cent of our toys. The Ameri- 
can market absorbs about $25,000,- 
000 worth of toys annually, so, 
even conceding 35 per cent to 
Germany and a goodly share to 
Japan, we have produced around 
$15,000,000 worth ourselves. The 
toymakers have just formed a 
national association, some fifty 
manufacturers having attended 
the initial meeting, for the pur- 
pose of conserving and making 
permanent the present consider- 
able prosperity of the industry. 

But because of the peculiar ge- 
nius of the Germans for toymak- 


tailers. 
3 


ing, and because of the lower ex- 
pense of making German toys, 
American toymakers conceded 
the Germans a large - slice 
of the demand, and_ con- 
ceded it with hardly a_ contest. 
When the war shut out the Ger- 
man product, the toymakers of 
America went a long way, not 
only in imitating the German toys, 
but in giving them characteristic 
American touches: which acclima- 
tize the toys, so to speak, to the 
American environment. Not only 
toymakers, but every manufac- 
turer who has feared the end of 
the war and the re-entry of for- 
eign goods, has a vital interest in 
just what American toymakers are 
doing to develop demand and to 
stake out permanent claims upon 
the American market. It is a 
story not only of good production, 
but of shrewd adaptation. 

And right here is where Amer- 
ican toymakers are figuring that 
they will be strong in the tussle 
which is to come. While they 
are not pinning nosegays on them- 
selves, they do believe that they 
are shrewder in analyzing demand 
—that is, in knowing what will 
sell—than any foreigner possibly 
can be. One who reads the fol- 
lowing story will see how the 
manufacturers are keenly analyz- 
ing the situation and are fashion- 
ing their product to take advan- 
tage of conditions. 

With very few exceptions, toy 
manufacturers and importers have 
not carried on any general adver- 
tising campaigns. Some of the 
structural toys have been intro- 
duced by general advertising, but 
even in this case most of the 
efforts have been concentrated on 
demonstrations, suitable allow- 
ances being arranged for-with re- 
But toys are consistently 
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advertised by every department 
store and almost every special toy- 
shop, so that all new developments 
have been brought to public no- 
tice promptly and over a wide 
range of territory. This matter 
of publicity-effort seems to be ex- 
ceedingly well organized in the 
toy industry. 

My aim is not to make a blue- 
print for manufacturers of every 
kind to follow, but to describe 
suggestive features of the devel- 
opments in the American toy 
industry. I am going to leave it 
to my readers to draw the moral 
which needs to be drawn for 
themselves from this material, 
gathered from interviews with E. 
I. Horsman Company, F. A. O. 
Schwartz, Inc., the buyers for 
five-and-ten-cent stores, and 
others. 

One of the most helpful con- 
cerns upon which I called was 
E. I. Horsman Company, of New 
York, toy manufacturer and 
selling agent for sundry Ameri- 
can toy factories. It needs to be 
said that for many years Hors- 
man has not been an importer. 
Along with other toymen, his 
business has forged ahead amaz- 
ingly since‘ the outbreak of the 
war and my inquiry made it plain 
that he has every good reason to 
believe he can hold his demand 
after the war is over. 

Every item on the tables in his 
big wareroom is the product of 
American toymakers. In my in- 
terview with Mr. Horsman, I 
learned some facts which need to 
be stated in order to put this 
whole subject in perspective. 

The toy industry is indigenous 
to the Black and Thuringian for- 
ests of Germany, the home of the 
fairy tale; for here the very his- 
tory of the people is tinged with 
legend and folklore until it is dif- 
ficult to separate fact from fancy. 
It is most logical, too, that those 
people who have always lived 
among themselves, close to their 
own children, should keep inti- 
mate touch with the little folk and 
know their whims and preferences 
better than the people of any 
other region. 

So from the fairy and the fam- 
ily sprang the toy industry of Ger- 


many which grew into an art of 
peculiarly complete development. 
It is intense cultivation, a sort of 
breeding-in, so that certain excel- 
lences are characteristic of single 
villages and even, in some cases, 
of single families. Hence we get 
marvelous skill and manual dex- 
terity transmitted from generation 
to generation; and, the work be- 
ing carried on in the homes of the 
people, there is an economy of op- 
eration which results in the pro- 
duction of items of a technical 
diversity of detail, a completeness 
of finish in every part, at a price 
for which, literally, Americans 
could not be induced to count and 
pack the product. 

These facts account for the 
conviction which largely obtains 
among American toymakers and 
dealers that German goods cannot 
be entirely displaced by articles of 
U. S. manufacture except as ap- 
plied to toys which can be made 
by machinery and turned out au- 
tomatically in large quantities. 
For the element of time, on which 
all American business rests, 
means very little in a _ region 
where everybody works (inclu- 
ding “father’), in the home at 
the family business of toymaking. 


CHILDLIKE DOLL AN AMERICAN 
INNOVATION 


But now let us look at the other 
side of the story; for there is an- 
other and perhaps an apparently 
anomalous side. For the German 
doll never looked like a baby, or 
a child. The bisque head, the star- 
ing eyes, the mass of curly hair. 
never looked like a real “kid.” 
There was always something con- 
ventional about it. The little 
mother must alwavs content her- 
self with a palpable doll. Never 
could she delude herself into the 
idea that she was mothering a 
baby. 

At first glance this might seem 
strange, seeing the doll was the 
product of a people who under- 
stand children and child-nature 
perhaps better than any other. 
Maybe the answer is to be found 
in the fact of the fairy origin. 
Dolls were made to represent the 
fairy princesses of the regal 
story; of Haensel and Gretel and 
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The August issue of 


McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE 


closed with the largest 
volume of advertising 
ever carried in August 
—29%% greater than 
August last year. 
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Salve 


Which has no reference 
to Cuticura or Resinol but 
is simply a favorite expres- 
sion borrowed from the 
Romans and meaning 
“‘Welcome to our City.’’ 


Our doors are wide open 
to every A. A. C. of W. 


You are all free to make 
use of our facilities, and 
you are all invited to come 
and see our wheels go 
round. 


‘‘The Philadelphia 
Record’”’ will publish ex- 
pressly for you a daily 
newspaper devoted entirely 
and exclusively to the do- 





ings and happenings at the 
Convention, and this will be 
delivered to you hot from 
the press each morning 
during your stay. 


It will chronicle all that 
happens and we hope to 
make it so interesting that 
youll save every copy to 
show your grandchildren 
‘‘what you were in the great 
Convention.’’ 


P. S.—Maybe you 
cannot come — then send 
us your name and address 
and we’ll mail you an un-, 
censored copy each day, so 
you can keep tabs on the 
brave boys in the trenches. 


The Philadelphia Record 
Philadelphia 


M. F. Hanson, Gen. Mer. 


Rowe Stewart, Adv. Mgr. 
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their relatives. And, of course, 
these satisfied the little mothers, 
because Haensel, Gretel & Com- 
pany were familiar figures to 
their imagination. But there was 
the ever-recurrent tragedy of the 
broken head; for German heads 
a? as fragile as they are beauti- 
Tul. 

So it occurred to an American 
io devise a doil which, first, 
looked like a baby or a real child 
up to but not older than five 
years, and, second, was unbreak- 
able by any ordinary mishap. The 
head can be broken with a ham- 
mer; but the doll can be dropped 
on the floor, or tumbled down- 
stairs, and survive unblemished. 
The material is a peculiar compo- 
sition—not papier-maché—fairly 
light, tough and resilient, with the 
great additional advantage that 
the surface has a “flat” natural 
skin-like appearance. There is to- 
tal absence of the unnatural gloss 
which appears on bisque faces. 


DOLL INDUSTRY HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 


With characteristic American 
enterprise, this manufacturer has 
engaged male- aind female artists 
of the highest skill to design baby- 
like heads, and it is notable that 
women excel in this work. It is 
also notable that, each artist pro- 
duces a distinct type—something 
which was discovered very early 
in the work. For example, a 
young woman feels that she can 
design a head unlike any that are 
in the assortment and she is 
promptly given a commission. 
She does it, and then she thinks 
that she has special talent in that 
direction. But do what she will, 
make the size as she may, robe 
and costume as far as she likes, 
she still produces the one ideal 
head with very slight variation of 
character or expression. 

These American real-baby dolls 
found immediate favor. A fact 
very little known is that these 
dolls are sold all over the world, 
and were so sold before the Eu- 
ropean war, large consignments 
going right into Germany itself. 
In present circumstances the ma- 
ker cannot supply the demand. 
Orders exceed present factory ca- 
pecity, even though the facilities 


are being constantly expanded. 

These American dolls being 
really very attractive and finished 
true to nature, one naturally won- 
ders. how such skilful execution 
of detail is possible under our sys- 
tem of high-priced labor. In fact, 
this was a problem the solution of 
which called for much thought 
and ingenuity; and to accomplish 
the work the makers reverted to 
Adam Smith’s division of labor. 
In contrast to the German meth- 
od, where each artisan makes a 
complete doll, taking all the time 
he warts to take and putting into 
it his individuality, the American 
doll passes through the hands of 
nine different painters in the proc- 
ess of coloring the face and head 
alone. One fills in all the red; 
another all the blue; he who in- 
serts the pupil of the eye touches 
no other part of the work. The 
man who outlines the upper eye- 
lid with black does nothing else— 
the fine black lines of the eyelash 
and eyebrow are traced by an- 
other specialist. Hence there is 
develaped great skill and rapidity 
of motion. This is why the men 
who become adept at this work 
earn thirty-five dollars to forty- 
five dollars per week. The value 
of such organized effort is well 
indicated by the fact already men- 
tioned that these products go into 
all foreign countries, including the 
traditional stronghold of the doll 
industry. 

Indicative of the difficulty of 
developing this highly specialized 
skill, Mr. Horsman. remarked: 
“We frequently have men come in 
here who exhibit sunsets to show 
they know how to paint; but we 
have discovered that many a man 
can paint a sunset who cannot de- 
velop the manual dexterity to give 
the right touch to a doll’s eyelash. 
Might say he can paint sunsets 
but not eyelashes!” 

Among rag dolls, which are of 
everlasting interest and to which 
the little girl returns again and 
again after the newness of other 
playthings has worn thin, the cru- 
der forms sustain most permanent 
interest. Evidently this fact rests 
on the same instinct which lends 
such peculiar charm to Japanese 
paintings, which hold us by rea- 
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son of suggestion rather than de- 
tailed delineation; for in both 
cases there is ample scope for im- 
agination to run riot—and Toy- 
land would be robbed of its sub- 
tlest charm should it be made too 
realistic. So the true toy-designer 
would prefer to cleave to the cru- 
der, less finished forms. But as 
he must reach his little customers 
through the merchant, he finds it 
advisable to make certain conces- 
sions to what the trade demands. 
Hence there is developed a line of 
“rags” with lithographed faces 
which are strikingly well done. 
One that I saw takes fifteen im- 
pressions to perfect. 

Among the designs that do not 
“get over” is the mother-doll, de- 
vised by one artist who thought 
she had a bright idea. But as the 
little girl herself wants to be the 
mother, this was discarded. Psy- 
chology enters Toyland at every 
turn! Character dolls are well 
made, and the variety seems end- 
less.. Here we have true delinea- 
tions of children of the Alps, 
Polish from Bukowina,. David 
Copperfield, Bauerkinder, Sambo, 


Topsy, Emily, Paul Pry, the Jap 


and Chinese, Toodles, Peterkin, 
and all the rest of the family. 
Style and vogue must have their 
innings in Toyland; but, like style 
and vogue elsewhere, designs 
based thereon are apt to be ephem- 
eral. Thus we have Fontaine 
Fox’s “Thomas Edison, Jr.,” and 
Gene Carr’s “Kids.” Similarly we 
have “Canton Kids,” modeled 
from pictures snapped in China- 
town, San Francisco. But the 
Dog, Cat and Monkey rags are 
old favorites; based on the known 
pleasure the child finds in dress- 
ing up the family dog and cat. 
I have given so many details 
about dolls because dolls are the 
head-center of the toy industry, 
the typical toy that runs onward 
forever. The underlying reason 
is not only because the mother- 
instinct recurs in every little girl, 
but because she can do endless 
things with the doll. That is the 
point buyers must have before 
them at all times in gauging the 
value of a new device for the 
amusement and education of chil- 
dren; for it must not be forgotten 


that toys are perhaps the greatest, 
most efficient of all educators of 
the very young. 


A TEST TO DETERMINE SALABILITY 


Hence, when a boy’s toy comes 
up for consideration, the question 
that must be answered is: How 
long will it hold the child’s inter- 
est? A set of three soldiers, for 


.€xample, is shown standing at at- 


tention. Another set is stationed 
at a little distance. A lever is 
moved and both sets take aim and 
one set fires with deadly effect on 
the other. Looks fine and is very 
ingenious; but the trouble is that 
this is the one thing the device 
can be made to do. A boy would 
operate it vigorously a few times; 
then discard it because of its ex- 
hausted interest. So that toy was 
turned down, greatly to the as- 
tonishment of the inventor. 

Such needful conservatism some- 
times leads purchasers astray, for 
judgment is not infallible. Not- 
withstanding the eager search for 
devices with which boys can do 
many things. one house in New 
York turned down the original 
metal-structural toy after having 
it under consideration for some 
three weeks. That toy is now 
selling by the million. In passing 
it should be noted that this toy 
was not of American nor of Ger- 
man invention, but was devised in 
England. Its immediate success 
stimulated invention along sim- 
ilar lines and now there are many 
other structural toys, some of 
which have a much wider range 
of possible combinations; and the 
house wherein the original was 
turned down has one of these. 

Perhaps nothing ever invented 
has as great a capacity to sustain 
boy-interest as these mechanical 
toys. They have a use that is 
perfectly natural, but hardly was 
foreseen, in giving delightfully 
diverse occupation to bed-ridden 
invalids, old, medium and young; 
male and female. 

Many German ideas have been 
adapted to American conditions. 
Wooden toys made by hand in 
Germany are copied and, by slight 
alterations, are imitated by ma- 
chine-made goods, and the result- 
ing toys are entirely acceptable. 
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OME advertisers offer us their 
business, stating that they wish to 
do certain things in a certain way. 

We always refuse to work for a new 
customer along those lines. We decline 
to spend any of his money until we 
really know the inside problems of his 


business. 


Our only method is to agree upon a fee 
for which we will prepare a survey, plan, 
and exhibit of his marketing problem. 


The advertiser is placed under no fur- 
ther obligations. He can engage us to ex- 
ecute a plan, or have some one else do it. 


Our entire solicitation is aimed to con- 
vince anybody with a marketing prob- 
lem that they are justified in retaining 
us to do this preliminary work. 


We do not ask an advertiser to discuss 
any of his agency relations pending the 
result of our study. 


We will gladly arrange for an interview 
at your office or at one of our offices. 


Hoyt’s Band Wagon; Volume 2, No. 1 contains 
extracts from many plans recently submitted. If you 
read it, you will secure a clear idea of what we mean 
by a plan and exhibit. It is free to any executive. 
Others can have a copy for ten’ cents. 


Hoyts Jecrvice, Ine. 


Charles W.Noyt, President 
Advertising and Salers Management 


116 West 32nd Street, New York 


14 Kilby Street Leader Building 
Boston Cleveland 
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FRANK SEAMAN INCORPORATED 
announces the enlargement of its 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 











This department is now directed by 


Mr. Ernesto T. Simondetti 


whose Jong resident-experience in mer- 
chandising, advertising and publishing in 
Latin - American countries gives him a 
first-hand knowledge of methods used 
in campaigning for new export markets. 
a eee 
Besides a full and efficient copy service 
for the production of advertisements, 
booklets, catalogs, étc., our clients are 
provided with complete information con- 
cerning media, rates, trade customs, ship- 
ping costs, packing, etc. 
ee ee 
Correspondence concerning this special 
service is invited irrespective of present 
agency relations as arrangements can be all 
made for its use without disturbing any ol 


domestic advertising connections. shou 
“dur 


FRANK SEAMAN put 


INCORPORATED Paik 





120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET :: : NEW YORK CITY 
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\WVe are thus able to make battle- 
ships, carts, auto-trucks, etc., by 
niachinery which are very strong 
and can be retailed fully as cheap- 
ly as imported goods. 

One strikingly successful Amer- 
ican device is a piano of accurate 
scale. The notes are indicated by 
animals which are pasted onto the 
keys. So the child can take the 
song, say, “Home, Sweet Home,” 
and play it by striking the camel, 
the lion, the rabbit, etc., as indi- 
cated in the score, the animal 
which corresponds to the note ap- 
pearing above each word. Thus 
American “Yankee” ingenuity gets 
in its work. 

So far in this present crisis no 
difficulty whatever has attended 
the marketing of American toys. 
Buyers who customarily have 
gone to market in August and 
September came to New York in 
January to March this year, while 
export orders have, come from 
everywhere. Some conditions in- 
dicate that the demand for Ameri- 
can-made toys will continue stead- 
ily in the future. First is the 
probability that sentiment will 
militate against the purchase of 
German and Austrian toys in 
France, Italy, Russia, etc., and 
throughout the British Empire 
and colonies. There is also talk 
of a prohibitive tariff in the coun- 
tries opposed to Germany. So 
far as the Américan tariff goes, 
most toymakers will be tolerably 
well satisfied with the present 
protective duties—provided there 
should not occur the much-feared 
“dumping” of cheap foreign goods 
here after the war. American in- 
genuity and invention will take 
care of all other features of com- 
petition. 

But much more important is the 
fact that American toys are more 
substantial, offsetting lack of ar- 
tistic finish. by great durability. 
American lead soldiers suffer in 
a detailed comparison, but are 
heavier and more substantial than 
those of German make. Even so, 
I would not convey the impres- 
sion that United States made toys 
are notable mainly for crudeness. 
For such wonderful improvements 
have latterly been achieved that 
many of our products even now 


have a finish “not to be sneezed 
at,” and we are rapidly advancing 
— perfection all along the 
ine. 

German “stores” and kitchens 
contain a lot of fussy detail not 
present in American toys. Goods 
in the stores are done up in neat 
packages. Full outfits appear in 
the kitchens. As yet these details 
are too minute for us to insert at 
the price. But we have developed 
an improvement in complete 
rooms—dining-room, library, bath- 
room, etc—each of which is 
formed by the box in which it is 
packed. The hinged box lid 
makes the floor, the fixed features 
are set so that the box, set ver- 
tically, makes the background of 
the room; and the movable furni- 
ture can be arranged to suit the 
little owner’s fancy. So we have 
the fireplace, the book-shelves and 
the lounging-chairs and divans 
properly arranged. Bathrooms are 
constructed so that water. can be 
run into the tub and basin. While 
these toys sell for more than 
those of German make, there is a 
wider capacity for variety in 
them. 

The by-product of the lumber 
camps of the American North- 
west is no longer burned in those 
huge incinerators formerly kept 
going night and day. All those 
short pieces, trimmings and scraps 
are now being absorbed by Amer- 
ican toy-makers; another item 
lifted out of American waste into 
conservation and economy of 
management. 


OTHER AMERICAN TOYS WHICH 
EXCEL 


Animals of the Teddy Bear ef- 
fect are being improved and pro- 
ductive costs lessened, though 
present cost of raw materials 
makes prices high. Much bet- 
ter anatomical lines now appear, 
so the animals are truer repre- 
sentations, while with greater veri- 
similitude we obtain greater dura- 
bility and strength. American- 
made furniture lacks detail, but it 
is more substantial, and has the 
vast advantage that it is made to 
withstand our varied climate. 
Drawers do not warp and stick 
and finish does not gum. Boats 
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have always been better made in 
America than elsewhere, the 
range running from a remarkably 
substantial sailboat to sell for 25 
cents to one complete in every de- 
tail down to the automatically 
controlled lee-helm, and with 
bronze fittings, to retail for $100 
—the plaything of young Astor- 
bilt in Central Park. 

Toy horses, shaped out of cloth 
which is then stuffed and covered 
with real or imitation hide, have 
been of foreign make exclusively ; 
but we are successfully invading 
this field of manufacture. Speci- 
mens shown me certainly seemed 
all that could be desired by the 
most exacting adolescent dray- 
man, truck gardener, horse fan- 
cier or groom. 
trunks are made by well-known 
makers of grown-up trunks. They 
are strong, completely finished 
and furnished, and embrace all 
designs, including the latest thing 
in wardrobes. In doll beds we 
surpass the world. Metal beds 
are as complete in detail and as 
substantially constructed as the 
best of regular furniture. One 
also can have the fullest range of 
choice in springs. Hitherto Ger- 
mans have made toy sewing-ma- 
chines; but we are having them 
made now by manufacturers of 
full-grown sewing-machines, in 
completely developed factories. 
They are substantial and put to- 
gether with an accuracy never be- 
fore attained. 

American toy cars and locomo- 
tives do not carry the minute de- 
tails found in the German; but 

* whereas German trains are quick- 
ly smashed and crushed on con- 
tact with furniture, American 
things stand the racket better 
than the furniture. When it 
comes to clock-work, American 
goods are immensely in advance 
of German-make. Movements 
are substantially fitted and accu- 
rately adjusted so that they are 
interchangeable, can readily be re- 
paired and are backed by the man- 
ufacturer’s guaranty. The pres- 
ent demand for all metals is so 
insistent that prices are advancing 
all along the line; but this is a 
temporary disadvantage which 
settled conditions will eliminate. 


American toy. 


When war broke out we asked, 
naturally, what we were to do for 
Nuremburg mechanical toys; but 
we developed one thing after an- 
other and now are making rapid 
progress. We have to take cog- 
nizance of certain limitations and 
work around them. In general 
terms it may be said that we can- 
not compete—as yet—against true 
artisans, for we have no labor 
similarly circumstanced: and de- 
veloped; but where machinery is 
employed or skill in market adap- 
tation required, we can rapidly 
better any competition in the 
world. 


Favors Educational Campaign 
of Feed Manufacturers 


Edward Corrigan, of the American 
Milling Company, of Peoria, IIl., re- 
cently addressed a convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on the subject of a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign, which he said would 
benefit the industry immensely. He re- 
viewed the various efforts of this kind 
which have been put on successfully 
during recent years, and said that an 
educational campaign among the feed 
manufacturers themselves would be of 
benefit, because much of the advertising 
now being done is of a destructive na- 
tu 


re... * 

“Most of this literature,” he said, “is 

of a stereotyped nature, and in. many 

cases about the _ difference in the 
‘f 


advertising put out the various con- 
cerns is the difference in brand name 
and in the name of the manufacturer. 
Instead of digging out the vital truths 
which lie back of the use of any food 
product or by-product, and there are 
plenty of them in every case, the man- 
ufacturers have been content to put out 
a lot of generalities, which mean abso- 
lutely nothing. Statements like ‘Pro- 
duces milk at the lowest possible cost,’ 
‘Best in the world,’ ‘Every pound con- 
tains absolutely full feeding value,’ etc., 
make up the bulk of the claims, Then, 
too, much of this literature contains 
claims which are wildly exaggerated and 
which are not supported 3 scientific 
feeding facts.” 


Call Meeting of Advertising 
Film Makers 


A meeting of manufacturers of ani- 
mated cartoon advertising film manufac 
turers has been called, to convene in 
Philadelphia June 24. It is proposed 
that these manufacturers shall apply for 
membership in the A. A. C. W. 


Joins Carney & Kerr, Inc. 


G. Irving Schneeberger, formerly as- 
sociated with Bloch & Herzberg, Inc. 
4 ae with Carney & Kerr, Inc., New 

ork. 
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Speaking of Preparedness! 





“A well-pulled trigger does not 
justify a badly aimed Gun” 


(Says a writer in the Unpopular Review) 


Careful casting and elaborate turning of a Coast-defence gun 
is wasted if the range-finder is misadjusted. 


Your advertising copy, however artistic, full of salesmanship 
appeal, is non-productive if it'is not aimed _at people of known 
purchasing ability. 


Self binders and threshing machines may be advertised in cer- 

tain publications and produce great results, but no success would 
follow the most elaborately prepared copy for such in the average 
metropolitan paper. About as successful would be the idea of sell- 
ing sealskins to Sandwich Islanders, bathing suits to Eskimos, or 
sea water to a sailor. 


The advertiser who keeps prospective customers continuously 
in mind will aim his advertising at the kind of people among 
whom there is the largest percentage of possible customers. 


The purchasing power of the readers of The New York Evening 

Post is conceded to be more intensively great than that of any 
daily newspaper in America. If the article you sell through adver- 
tising interests the people who have the money and inclination to 
buy, you will find them among the readers of 7be New York Even- 
ing Post. No waste circulation! | 


The Evening Post sells your offering, whether it is food, cloth- 
ing, bonds, soap, or any ordinary need of man or woman, and 
it will add prestige to your product by introduction to a class 
whose usage commends to others. 
Aim your Advertising Gun in the direction of results by 
advertising in 


The New Work Zvening Post 


More Than a Newspaper—A National Institution 


5c Saturdays 
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SHOES TO RAIL- 


ROADS 


URING the week of June oth-15th PRINTERS’ 
INK received 169 requests for information on 


almost as many subjects. 


It may come as something 


of a revelation to our readers to get a glimpse at a 
list of the numerous topics upon which we are asked 


to furnish data. 


The following classifications embrace 


some of those covered in the past few months: 


Automobiles 

Trade Names 

Bread 

Exclusive Agencies 

Books 

Automobile Acces- 
sories 

Dealers 

Sales Bulletins 

Fire Extinguishers 


Soaps 

Tack Map Systems 
eese 

Sales Contests 

Advertising Appro- 
priations 

Milk 

Canvassing 

Corsets 

Coupons 


Trade Characters 

Soup 

Agents 

Summer Advertising 

Sales Organizations 

Bonds 

Poster Advertising 

Price Maintenance 

Insurance 

Advertising Novelties 

House Organs 

Chewing Gum 

Consignment Ship- 
ments 

Installment Selling 

Oysters 

Tools 

Financial Advertising 

Trade Papers 

Shoes 


Commissions 

Butter 

National Campaigns 

Slogans 

Eggs 

Trading Stamps 
Churches 
Window Displays 
Keys 
Public Utilities 
Decalcomania 
Chain Stores 
Direct Advertising 
Market Analysis 
Electricity 
Pianos 
Disinfectants 

-Pending Legislation 
Fruit 
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Department Stores Watches 
Prize Contests 
Family of Products 
Form Letters 


Catalogues 
Mail Orders 


Refrigerators 
Photographs 


Advertising Agents 


Community Adver- 
tisin 

Sampling by Mail 

Unfair Competition 


Demonstrations 


“Your Co-operation Has Been 
Very Helpful” 


This is exactly what we 


NATIONAL CARBON CO. 
and IJ assure you your co- 
operation has been very helpful.” 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
We thank you for your 
kindness.” 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
These clippings will be 
very useful.” 
DE LA VERGNE MACHINE Co. 
This information is very 
valuable.” 
SCHULZE BAKING CO. 
“...,. Thank you very much 
tor letting us have this informa- 
tion. It is exactly what we wanted.” 
J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 





“ 
eee 


.. The information which 
you give me will be helpful.” 
: L. ADLER BROS. & CO. 
“We certainly appreciate your 
service in this matter.” 
WESTFIELD MFG. CO. 


“T know that this information 
will prove of value to us.” 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 


“The promptness with which you 
supplied such complete informa- 
tion on , is greatly 
appreciated.” 

A. SCHILLING & COMPANY 





“We wish to thank you for your 
assistance and your prompt 
service.” 

WESTERN CLOCK CO. 


“Thank you for the references to 


information on 





We have found in them many 
valuable suggestions.” 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


i85 Madison Avenue - 


“ New York 
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Searching 
for Essentials 


We hold this to be “advestisinely” self- 
evident: 


That the essentials of advertising are 
the essentials of business; that advertis- 
ing must be more than decorative; that 
it must be-constructive; that it belongs 
in the foundation as well as on the fa- 
cade; that the essentials of the sales 
policy must be properly adjusted so that 
the essentials of the advertising may be 
properly applied. 


That is our view of advertising—a view 
that has been turned into profit for the 
many whom we have served. 


We can demonstrate this proposition 
in a way that will interest you. Give 
us the opportunity. 


Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Co. 


New York . Boston 
Detroit Chicago Minneapolis 
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One Salesman 
Who Got My Orders 
—and Why 


He Knew the Dealer’s End of 
Merchandising and Had the Fig- 
ures at His Tongue’s End Which 
Showed Margin of Profit, Fig- 
ured Either on Cost or Selling 
Price 


By F. P. Wilson 

H E was selling—well, let us 

say, Mr. Bryan’s beverage; 
but he had not interested me, be- 
cause his brand was new, though 
made by a good house. I had 
turned him down courteously, but, 
as I thought, finally. He did not 
move to gather up his materials. 
Instead, he sajd quietly : 

“My grape juice pays you a 
better percentage than any other 
you handle, Mr. Wilson.” 

Now, margin-computation was 
always a hobby of mine. I liked 
to get at it exactly. Salesmen are 
usually very lame on this point. 
Hence, usually I could clinch a 
refusal to buy if the salesman 
tried to tell me about percentage 
of margin. So I smiled affably— 
if you know what that means— 
and said: “Yes? What margin 
does it pay me?” 

He replied slowly, almost hesi- 
tantly: “On regular list, not 
counting the extra velvet on the 
present special deal, thirty-five per 
cent as I figure it, or over fifty- 
three per cent—as—you—would 
figure it.” 

Did he interest me? I guess he 
did! Here was a man after my 
own heart—a man who knew my 
end of it—a man with strength of 
character to state the short end of 
the problem as his own instead of 
trying to string the retailer with 
over-statement. But I held back 
a bit, asked him just why he said 


that, made him figure out things ' 


and generally completely cross- 
examined him before I admitted 
that he was right—absolutely, in- 
dubitably right. Would you like 
the demonstration? Here it is: 
Goods cost $3.90 the dozen and 
sold for fifty cents the bottle. If 
ycu divide the ‘gross margin of 
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$2.10 by six (shortened up to 
avoid decimals) the result will be 
thirty-five per cent, and shows 
correctly the gross earnings com- 
puted on the selling price. 

If you take the same $2.10 and 
divide by thirty-nine (again short- 
ened for simplicity) the result 
will be nearly fifty-four per cent, 
showing gross margin computed 
on the cost. 

This salesman was equally 
sound in his statement of what 
the deal meant to me. It was one 
case free with five. But, instead 
of arguing that I ‘got anything 
free at all, he divided the billing 
cost of five cases by six, showing 
an average cost to me of $3.25 the 
dozen on this deal; and, on that 
special cost-basis, the goods paid 
me just under forty-six per cent. 

I expressed to him my approval 
and admiration of his way of 
doing business. I told him frankly 
that he was the first man who 
had ever put up to me a proposi- 
tion stated in its proper terms. We 
got together at once, because we 
met on common ground and spoke 
the same language. We dealt to- 
gether for years in perfect har- 
mony. Moreover, that man could 
always have some of my time, no 
matter how busy I might be, 
whether I wanted to buy or not; 
yet he had a finely developed 
faculty of getting through with 
the business in hand speedily and 
then gently fading away. He 
never called without leaving be- 
hind him the impression that both 
of us had got something worth 
while out of the interview. I had 
absolute faith in anything he said 
and he never abused my confi- 
dence, I took pleasure in selling 
his brand of grape juice at full 
prices, not only because it was 
good, but because I got a square 
deal on it all along the line. 

He was a successful salesman, 
because he knew both his goods 
and his customers, and was trans- 
parently sincere. 


Cumberland, Md., “Times” 
Joins A. N. P. A. 


The Cumberland, Md., Evening Times 
has been elected to associate member- 
ship in the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 





Showing. of Profits a Factor in Curb- 
ing Trade-mark Infringements 


Cases Cited in Which Volume of Sales Has Played Important Part 


PROOF of the profits accruing 
from the marketing of an ad- 
vertised article or a showing of 
the volume of sales is potent evi- 
dence to persuade the courts to 
give redress to a manufacturer 
whose trade-mark has been in- 
fringed. As it happens, this po- 
tency of volume of business as 
a factor in trade-mark contro- 
versies has been most strikingly 
exemplified in each of the three 
important trade-mark cases that 
have been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
during the present term. 

In repairing the damage that 
resulted from a_ collision of 
“American Girl” and “American 
Lady” in the shoe trade, one of 
the main issues before the court 
of last resort was to determine 
what compensation should be 


made by the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Company to Wolf Brothers 
& Company. The victor in that 
controversy had found it impos- 


sible to compute exactly the 
amount of damage sustained, and 
so the adjustment had to be ar- 


rived at by a scrutiny of the de-. 


fendant’s profits. A master ap- 
pointed by the lower court rec- 
ommended a judgment of 
$445,311.55, covering the profits 
on upward of two million pairs 
of shoes bearing the infringing 
trade-mark, but denied the fur- 
ther right of the winner to re- 
cover additional damages of 
$132,740.77, representing the prof- 
its on some half million pairs of 
shoes which had been stamped 
with the offending trade-name, 
but which likewise bore on the 
sole in each instance an’ in- 
scription showing the actual 
maker’s name. By the lower 
court, it may be added, damages 
were awarded solely on the score 
of unfair competition. The Su- 
preme Court, however, as has al- 
ready been reported in Printers’ 
Inx, declared “American Girl” to 


be a valid trade-mark, but re- ‘i 


fused to relieve:the imitative man- 
ufacturer of any jot of the levy 
imade against him, for all that 
it held that the handing over of 
profits must be on the score of 
trade-mark infringement and not 
of unfair competition. 

Likewise was the recovery of 
profits a prime consideration in 
the Notaseme Hosiery case, so 
called, in which the manufac- 
turers of hosiery bearing that 
name proceeded against the firm 
of R. H. Macy & Co., because 
of the use by the latter on Iron- 
tex Hosiery of a label strongly 
suggestive of the Notaseme trade- 
mark. The Supreme Court in 
this instance endorsed the action 
of a lower court in enjoining the 
further use of the mark or label 
complained of, but refused to be- 
lieve that such confusion had been 
created between the conapeting 
goods as to entitle the Notaseme 
company to profits and damages 
from its rival. 


PROFITS AND DAMAGES BOTH AL- 
LOWED 


Finally do we find in the fa- 
mous “Tea Rose” case, the sub- 
ject of the most recent and most 
notable of the opinions handed 
down by the Supreme Court in 
this trio of trade-mark cases, in- 
dication of the weight of influ- 
ence supplied by the circum- 
stance that a large volume of 
business is at stake. In that case, 
the Hanover Star Milling Com- 
pany, fighting for the right to use 
the trade-mark, “Tea Rose,” in 
the Southeastern States was en- 
abled to win over other claimants 
to the same brand-name and pic- 
torial design, because it was able 
to show that by advertising and 
sales promotion it had built up 
in the territory mentioned an an- 
nual business of $50,000, and that 
the name “Tea Rose” in that ter- 
ritory really meant the product 
of Hanover Star Milling Com- 
pany. 
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Milwaukee 


Next w « in Philadelphia, the Depart- 
mental Meetings will decide the Standard of 
Principles to guide the advertising fraternity 
during the coming year. 


Long ago, The Milwaukee Journal placed 
its faith in the belief that it would con- 
tinually win through superior worth, and 
fixed its policy to make a better newspaper, 
one that would produce a full measure for 
both readers and advertisers. 


The splendid progress of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World movement 
is a tribute to its Standard of Principles, 
and the continued growth and overwhelming 
supremacy of The Milwaukee Journal in its 
field proves that its faith is well founded. 


With a circulation and an advertising revenue 
greater than that of its two nearest com- 
petitors combined, The Journal turns to the 
Philadelphia Convention for further inspira- 
tion to assist it to greater things. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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It is just: possible that there 
would be fewer adventures in 
trade-mark infringement if imi- 
tators understood that they are 
liable for both profits and dam- 
ages. In the courts of England 
the rule seems to be that a party 
aggrieved must select between 
damages: and profits and cannot 
have both, but there is no such 
restriction in the United States. 
In this country our tribunals, 
from the United States Supreme 
Court all down the line, have 
generally held that in a proper 
case both damages and profits may 
be awarded. The right to use a 
trade-mark is recognized as a 
kind of property of which the 
owner is entitled to exclusive en- 
joyment, and an infringer must 
account for and yield up his gains 
- to the true owner. “Profits are 
allowed,” said Mr. Justice Pit- 
ney, in delivering a Supreme 
Court opinion, “as an equitable 
measure of compensation.” 


ADVANTAGE OF TRADE-MARK SUIT 


A trade-mark suit has an advan- 
tage over an attempt to get satis- 
faction by proving unfair compe- 
tition, in its possibilities for mak- 
ing the other fellow pay. In the 
latter situation the courts will be 
likely to limit the balm to such 
damages as it can be shown have 
been sustained, whereas victory 
in a trade-mark case can, as has 
been explained, carry both profits 
or gains and damages. Further- 
more, the courts have not, as a 
rule, looked any too kindly upon 
the pleas of convicted infringers 
who have contended that a trade- 
mark owner who has suffered at 
the hands of a pirate must, in 
order to recover, show what part 
of the infringer’s profits were 
due to the use of the infringing 
mark. 

No less an authority than the 
United States Supreme Court has 
recently upset this theory that re- 
coverable profits should be lim- 
ited to such amount as can be 
shown by direct and positive evi- 
dence to be the increment of an 
infringer’s income by reason. of 
the infringement, and that it is 
up to the rightful trade-mark 
owner to get this proof. The 


Supreme Court has said that, 
while such a system may be all 
very well in patent cases, where 
very frequently an invention coy- 
ers only part of a machine and 
is used in conjunction with un- 
patented features, such an appor- 
tionment of profits may be “in- 
herently impossible” in trade- 
mark cases. The court realized 
that the effect of. such hair-split- 
ting would be to deny all com- 
pensation to the injured trade- 
mark owner and has taken the 
ground that a showing of entire 
profits is all tHat is necessary. 
In the case of Graham vs. 
Plate the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia gave a singularly clear- 
cut pronouncement on this sub- 
ject when it handed down an 
opinion expressed thus: “In sales 
made under a simulated trade- 
mark it is impossible to decide 
how much of the profit resulted 
from the intrinsic value of the 
commodity in the market and 
how much from the credit given 
to it by the trade-mark. In the 
very nature of the case it would 
be impossible to ascertain to 
what extent he could have effected 
sales and at what prices except 
for the use of the trade-mark. 
No one will deny that on every 
principle of reason and justice 
the owner of the trade-mark is 
entitled to. so much of the profit 
as resulted from the use of the 
trade-mark. The difficulty lies in 
ascertaining what proportion of 
the profit is due to the trade- 
mark and what to the intrinsic 
value of the commodity, and, as 
this cannot be ascertained with 
any reasonable certainty, it is 
more consonant with reason and 
justice that the owners of the 
trade-mark should have _ the 
whole profit than that he shoul! 
be deprived of any part of it by 
the fraudulent act of the defend- 
ant. It is the same _ principle 
which is applicable to a confusion 
of goods. If one wrongfully 
mixes his own goods with those 
of another, so that they cannot 
be distinguished and separated, 
he shall lose the whole, for the 
reason that the fault is his, and 
it is but just that he should suf- 
fer the loss, rather than an inno- 
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To-day the bar, nants ammunition 
Fi h li is running low. Sho: the supply may 
ive months earlier be exhausted. The, a maniac nows 
’ no other weapon. e held is open to 
than June 8 WOMEN’S the merchants who can do real con- 
WEAR began telling structive merchandising and advertising. 
. This is the moment to gain the great 
this—and more—to yictory—to win the larger. public con 
s ence—to educate eople to uy 
American Merchants oods on their own wabrite, because of 
desirability and —- —Printers’ 
Ink, June 8, page 1 


The writer of this paragraph 

might well have noted that 

many merchants are already doing 

real constructive merchandising and advertising. 





More than 5800 merchants 
in more than 92 925 towns and cities in 47 states 


co-operated, through the Dress Up Bureau, Inc., 
in the Spring, 1916, DRESS UP weeks. 


Through DRESS UP, these merchants sold 
millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise 
not on “bargain sale” advertising, 

but on appeal to clothes consciousness— 
appeal to the individual and the family 

to help make a better dressed community. 





The four FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS— 


@omen’s Gear 
MENS WEAR 

\SSELAP PARAL 

Daily Crade Record 


have a net, paid-in-advance, non-duplicating 
circulation exceeding 25,000, exclusively among 
merchants and manufacturers of textiles and clothing 
for men and women and their families. 


The prestige of the FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 
established with their readers by a unique 

service of business news and ideas, 

offers a remarkable opportunity to advertising 
managers and agencies who wish to be a part 

of this great, national DRESS UP campaign of 

real constructive merchandising and advertising. 








Plans for the Fall, 1916, DRESS UP weeks 
are already under way. 


For information, and for leaflet summarizing 
the remarkable results of the Spring, 1916, 
DRESS UP, write, on business stationery, to the 


DRESS UP BUREAJU, Inc., 
822 Broadway, New York. 
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Good English is Good 


Business 


If you have ever seen a well-planned advertising or 
sales campaign fall down ! 


—because of poor team work in the follow-up and in 
other departments; 
—because of unconvincing booklets or badly arranged 
catalogs; 

—because of listless handling of inquiries, perfunctory 
treatment of complaints, or tactless collectionmethods; 


—because of the lack of virile, clean-cut English in 
any part of the firm’s business messages; 


—then you will appreciate the urgency of the business 
demand for more men who can write good English. 

The problem of making all a company’s letters and 
printed material well written and effective has been solved 
in very few concerns. Those successful in this respect 
have all followed this simple, commonsense principle: 


The men who do the writing must be trained to write 


A practical, inexpensive Course which provides the 
needed training is now available. It has been prepared 
by a group of able specialists and is conducted by George | 
Burton Hotchkiss, Head of the Department of Business 
English in New York University and widely known as one of 
the ablest authorities in this field. It is a short course for 
busy men which may be taken up at home under Mr. 
Hotchkiss’ guidance. Or it may be followed in study- 
groups within business organizations. 

‘‘Business-Building English” is the title of a booklet 
by Mr. Hotchkiss which will interest every business man 
who feels there is room for improvement either in his own 
writing or in his company’s letters and booklets. It wil 
give us pleasure to send you a copy on request. 


BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION 
185 MADISON AVENUE - - - NEW YORK 
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cent party, ‘who in no degree con- 
tributed to the wrong.” 

That damages for injury to the 
reputation of goods may be col- 
lected in a trade-mark suit, in 
iddition to obtaining the recov- 
ery of profits, was made clear in 
the case of Hennessy vs. Wilmer- 
ling-Lowe Company, which was 
decided by a United States Cir- 
cuit Court a few years ago. More 
logic to the same end was forth- 
coming in the settlement of the 
case of Thompson vs. -Winches- 
ter, where the court held that 
damage was to be presumed when 
it could be shown that the defend- 
ant put up a medicine which he 
sold for the medicine of the 
plaintiff. 


WHEN DEFENDANTS MAY BE LIABLE 


Profits and damages may be 
collected from a trade-mark in- 
fringer, even though he may not 
have been the most active spirit 
in carrying out a campaign of 
substitution. This was made 
clear in the case of Sawyer vs. 
Kellogg, where it appeared that 
the defendant had used the false 
label only on goods which had 
been packed by him for a single 
firm and that he had not sold 
the goods in the open market. 
The court held that he was none 
the less liable. That recovery is 
not limited to profits where pur- 
chasers were deceived was empha- 
sized in the case of N. K. Fair- 
bank Co. vs. Windsor, where it 
was held that all sales of goods, 
the dress of which was in viola- 
tion of the rights of another, 
should be included in figuring 
profits. In some instances, for 
example, in the case of Cutler vs. 
Gudebrod Bros. Co., the courts 
have also allowed 
profits from the commencement 
of a suit. 

Expense of making sales must, 
however, be deducted in estima- 
ting the profits resulting from a 
duplication of trade-marks or 
trade-names. This was the opin- 
ion of the court in the case of 
Walter Baker & Co. vs. Slack. 
That a change of corporate name 
will rank side by side with down- 
right trade-mark infringement as 
an injury entitling a pioneer com- 


interest on- 


petitor to recover profits was 
made clear when it came to a 
“settling up” between the W. R. 
Lynn Shoe Company and the Au- 
burn Lyan Shoe Company. Here 
the offender had to turn over 
some profits because of the use 
of the name “Auburn Lynn Shoe 
Company” in violation of a com- 
petitor’s right to the exclusive use 
of the trade-mark “Auburn 
Lynn,” and had to yield up other 
gains due to a change of name 
to “Lunn Lynn Shoe Company,” 
this latter title having been used 
in such manner as to convey the 
impression that the company was 
the successor of that previously 
identified with the name “Auburn 
Lynn.” It was in this case that 
the court held that a trade-mark 
owner whose rights have been vio- 
lated can recover not only the 
poacher’s profits, but his own 
losses. 

‘A trade-mark infringer cannot 
avoid having to pay profits by 
failure to keep accounts in his 
business. If he does refrain from 
compiling any record of expenses 
and profits the circumstance will 
be held against him by the courts. 
This principle was laid down in 
the case of Nelson vs. J. H. Win- 
chell Co. In this case the court 
ruled, however, that in computing 
profits it was allowable to deduct 
the losses resulting from bad 
debts. In the case of the Foster 
Manufacturing Company vs. Cut- 
ter-Tower Company the court 
held that the recoverable damages 
could include those resulting from 
underselling by the imitator, and 
likewise the damages that arose 
from a cheapening of the article 
marketed—this cheapening having, 
it was argued, depreciated the 
value of the trade-mark that was 
infringed. 


Returns to Montgomery Ward 
& Co 


E. L. McAllister, formerly assistant 
manager of publicity and promotion of 
the Thos. Cusack Company, has been 
appointed director of the advertising 
and sales of sporting goods, electrical 
goods and automobile accessories for 
Montgomery Ward & Co. He was for- 
merly connected with this enterprise 
and previous to that was connected with 
the sales promotion and merchandising 
bureau of the Chicago Tribune. 





List of House-organs of the United 
States and Canada 


“Reel 
“Nason 
Cleveland. 


New 
Sealer 


“The 
National Blank Book Co. Holyoke, 


. Mass. “The National.” 
ey Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dayton, 


Third Instalment of List, 
Morrison- Hicker, Mfg. Co., Grinnell, Ia. 
oo: es _ 
Mugl er mqrpving, Co., Cleveland. 
ee. lood. 
Multiplex ppisplay Co., St. Louis. 
“Guinea _ Pi : 
Murphy Chair Co., Detroit. ‘‘Chair- 
man. 
ye Faria, yer Co., Los Angeles. 
e Clario 
ss Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
° e Pelican.” 
Mut, Film Gan. New York. 
Nason Mfg. Co., New York. 
ngler. 
National Adjustment Co, 
“Ledger-Domain.” 


_-National Binding Machine Co., 
York. 
Bulletin.” 
_wNational Biscuit Co., New York. 
B he ” 


“National Package 


National Som. Register Co., 
Ohio. c. News.’ 


National celia Co:, Cleveland. 

tional Casket News.” 
National Enameling | & Stamping Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. ‘“Nesco News.” 

National Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland. “National Mazda 
Stimulator,” “National Lamp News.” 

National Lead_Co., New York City. | 
“Dutch Boy Painter.” 

National Life Ins. Co., Chicago. “Na- 
tional News.” 

National Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
“National News.” 

National Retail Dry, Goods Assn., New 

York.' “Bulletin.” 

National X-Ray Reflector Co., Chicago. « 
“Eye Comfort.” 

Nazareth Waist ‘Co., New York. ‘“Gin- 
ger Jar.’ 

Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. “The 
Old Council Tree.” 


“Na- 


“Hygiene , 


Nestlé’s Ray Co., New York. 
and the Child.” 

_— New England T. & T. Co., Boston. 
“New England Telephone Topics.” 

New Orleans Railway & Light Co., New 
Orleans, La. ~~ 

New York Edison Co., ew York. “Edi- 
son Monthly.” 

New York American, New York. “The 
Voice of the Cit: ity.” 

aeNew York Public Library, New York. 
“Branch Library News.” 

New York Railways Company, New 
York. “New York Railways Em- | 
ployees’ Magazine.” 

New York Telephone ,Co., New York. 

SI ony Review.” A Cleveland. 
ewspaper Enterprise Assn., Clevelan 

2g “Hunches © Mills Cox Lockport, N 
iagara_ Paper Mills Co., Lockport, N. 
YT The Ambassador.” 

Nichols, Dean & Gre 8, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Northern Headlight 

Noggle Co., S. W., Kansas City, Mo. 


“The Bull Dog.” 


N ew- _ 


smer-Olds 


Minneapolis, 


Daven- 
Fountain 


North American Construction | Co., Bay 
“North Side Bulletin 
Co. * 
Northwestern Chemical Co., 
“Grits & 
Grinds,” “Norton Spirit.” 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
Minn. ‘“No-Var 
Kew York. “Novelty 
5,000,000 - cle. - 
Obermyer, S Chicago, Ill. 
“O-B 
Bulletin.” 
Old Dominion Steamship Co., New York. 
“The Pilot.” 
Oliver-Finnie Co., , Memphis, 
“Plate 
Makers’ Criterion.” 
pPegasd Motor Car Co. 
Pai e Detroit, Motor Car Co., Detroit. 
port, Ta. “Chiropractic 
The G. M. 
“Parks Pipin 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. “Thera- 
Pathé Exchange, Inc., New York. 
Peacock Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
“Peck’s Post.’ 
People’s ome Journal, ew York. 
a. “Popular Storekeeper.” 
eras: ‘sic C. 
Pepsi-Cola Bottler.” 
“Oracle of the Arab 


Continued from Last Week 
City, Mich. “The Wedge.” 
North Side Savings Bank, New York. 
Northern Furniture Sheboygan, 
Wis. “Northern Furniture.” 
Marietta, 
hio. “Auto Suggestions.” 
“Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Norvell- Shapleigh Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
“The Gimlet. 
“Norwich Percolate 
Pe Vary Products “eo, m 
Nesey Slide Co., 
Flaherty, Jas. New York. “The 
Co., “Ober- 
myer Bulletin 
Ohio Brass | Co., "Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ohio Fuel Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
“Gas Magazine.” 
Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
“Oldsmobile Merchant.” 
Tenn. 
“Silver Moonbeam.” 
Ostrander-Seymour Co., Chicago. 
Pacific Coast Co., Seattle, Wash. ‘‘Pa- 
cific Coast Bulletin.” 
Detroit, Mich. 
“The Packard, os “Packard ’ Truck 
Digest. 
adiator.” 
Palmer senogl of Chiropractic, 
Panels Pictures Corporation, New 
York. “Paramount Progress.” 
Parks Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Parables 
Park & Til cor » New York. “PP. a2T 
Quarterly. 
peutic Notes,”” “Veterinary Notes” 
and “Modern Pharmacy. 
“Pathé 
Bulletin,’ “Pathé 
“The Doctor.” 
‘Peck, John W., _& Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Pennsylvania ess West of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh. “Mutual Magazine.” 
“The Latch String.” 
ee ag. Popular Monthly, Des Moines, 
Pepsi- Cola Co., New 
Per, & Elliott Press, Lynn, Mass. 
riti 
Peters, pa C., Mill & Omaha, Neb. 
Peters, Thos. G:, Printing Co., Utica, 
N. Y. “Peters’ Print.” 
Pheasant Fruit Co., Salem, Ore. ‘‘Pheas- 


ants Tale.” 
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€ 1 
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Ve “anal 


“20° Century” 
On Broadway 


A train runs on rails, but it could be 
pictured running wild on a crowded 


thoroughfare, if an artist desired to 28 
produce such an absurdity. 


? 


Automobiles run on Tire Chains in bad 
road weather, and yet, sometimes, an artist, 
who ignores detail, pictures them running 
on bare tires in scenes of snow, mud or 
wet pavements. 

Chain your automobile illustrations to 
reality. Put Anti-Skid Chains on the tires 
when depicting snow, mud or wet pave- 
ments. 


Write us for illustrations 
of Chain Equipped Tires 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO. 


Incorporated 


Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


ft | 


ill 


goes 
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Advertising ea 
WANTED 


A FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 
—the largest of its kind in the 
country, maintaining offices in New 
York, Chicago and principal cities 
of the East, requires the services 
of a competent advertising man of.) 
peculiar fitness and qualifications. 
Connection offers unusually ‘at- 
tractive opportunity with growing, 
progressive firm. 


Candidate should be about thirty~ 
years old with proven record of 
accomplishment, and should have 
had experience with a metropolitan” 
newspaper, writing heads, rewriting 
news copy, etc. He must be a con- 
structive thinker, have originality, 
a reason for doing things, be con- 
vincing and familiar with print- 
ing, type, layouts, engraving, etc. 


A well-balanced man, painstaking 
and studious—who is alert to 
conditions—who can see tenden-_| 
cies in our business and capi- 
talize them, a man who possesses 
imagination, creativeness and who 
can make the most of a situation 
—who is prolific in ideas—and 
withal a man who, while having 
self-confidence, is willing to learrf7 
our way of doing business and 
to follow instructions; he~ will 
be given ample latitude for the 
employment of his own ideas. The 
position also requires ability and 
experience in the preparation of 
booklets and direct circularizing | 
copy and layouts which should re- 
flect dignified style in crisp, inter- 
esting English. 


To conserve your time and ours it 
is requested that those who are 
interested note carefully the essen- 
tials as stated herein before de- 
ciding to apply. 


Applicants are requested to state age, 
nationality, education, salary desired 
and complete business history with 
reference to requirements indicated 
above. Replies will be held in strict 
confidence and in no case will refer- 
ences be consulted until after inter- 
view, nor without permission, Address 
° 


eo Electric Co., Philadelphia 
“ ull 
“The 


Phillips, John, New York City. 
Business Developer.” 

Pil rim Steam ne Co., Brooklyn 

ilgrim.” 


“Betwee: 


Pitts 
“Red Pe er. 
iy: ae ORG Sak N, J 
Comb Briefs.” 
Pas, Thos. G., Co., Boston. 
Plimpton Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn 
impton Business Builder.” 
Plymouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth, 
ass. “Plymouth Products, ra AY 
mouth Twine News.” 
Pomeroy, S. H., Co., New York. “Wir- 
dow Wisdom.” 
Pompeian Co., Baltimore, Md. “The 
Olive Branch.” 
Poor Richard’s_ Club, Philadelphia. 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 
ee Ad Club, Portland, Ore. 
“Spotligh 
a-Postal Lite. ‘Insurance Co., New York. 
“The Postman.” 
Potts-Knaur Leather Co., Dallas, Tex. 
“Southwestern Shoe-findings.’ 
Powdrell Mfg. Co., Boston. “Lace Cur- 
tain.” 
Powell Supply Co., Omaha. “Powell 
Pioneer.’ 
Pore, Supply Co., Powell, Wyo. “‘Pow- 


ell i 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co., De- 
it. “The Link. 
Edward M., Pittsburgh. 
“The Power Book.” 
«Pratt & Lambert, word ae. “Sell- 
ing Power,” “Co-0 


“Se Indianapolis. 


“Our- 


, Printing Co., 


ge Co, 
Himan’s 


Ta. 
“Red 
“Regal 
Pittsburgh. 


Evapasiins Co., New York. 
“Republic 
Cleveland. 
0. 
N. Y. 


: = O-Lite Co. %, 
ra Cereal Products Co., Minneapolis. 
Dr. Price’s Profit Raiser.” 

Printwell Printing Co., Portland, Me. 
ublic Ledger, Philadelphia. 
selves.”’ 

Publishers’ New York. 

Pusey & Jones Co,, Wilmington, Del. 
“Super-Calendar.” 

Pyrene Mfg. Co., New York. 

Railroads in Eastern Territory, Grand 
Central Terminal, y= Railway 
News Bulletin.” 

Mass. ‘‘Ralston Salesmaker.” 

Ramsey, aoeere Co., San Francisco. 
“The Fast Mail.” 

Inc., New York. “Pease & E 
Real Estate Indicator.” 

Register-Tribune, Des 

Reid Bros., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Goose.” 

Regal Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

Reliance Life Insurance Co., 

“Bulletin,” 
|Remington Ty 

Re ublic uilding, Chicago. 
tem 

Republic Structural Iron Co., 

Republican Pub. Co., Hamilton, 
Progressive Publicity.” 

Rhodes, James * 


Co., 
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Prest-O-Notes.” 
““Coe-Education.” 
“Printing. 
“The 
Firefly. 
“Ralston Health Shoemakers, Brockton, 
Realty Purchasing and Mortga 
Moines, 
“House Record.” 
ealer.” 
“Remington 
‘Structural News. 
“Rhodes Colossus. 





rgh. 
Sell- 
olis. 
polis. 
Me. 
Our- 
Y ork. 
Del. 
“The 


jrand 
ilway 


skton, 
cisco, 


) Cy 
’ 
mans 


Ta. 
“Red 
‘Regal 
burgh, 
York. 
public 
re‘and. 


n, 0. 


N. % 


Selling Aid Cut 
f Aid.” 


ySherwin- te ang 3 Co., 
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hichards- Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
“Door-Ways.” 

ngwalt Linoleum Works, Inc., New 
York. “Ringwalt Times.” 

<ochester Chamber of Commerce, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. “Rochester Commerce.” 
: sckford ‘Printing Co., Rockford, Ill. 


“Service.” 
Rome om , Bedstead Co., Rome, N. 
“Ro a Ry er.” 


Y. “Visito: 
Royal Tailors, ORI 
toyal tyeeatie Co., Inc., Stk 
“Royal Standard 
thertang Rubber Co., Rutherford, 
J. “Sterling Spur.” 
“Francis sees San Francisco, “An- 
rals of St. Francis.’ 
t. Louis Coavenneng and Publicity 
Bureau, St. Louis. “St. uisan.” 
St. Louis Globe- Democrat, St. 
Team-work.”’ 
Safe- Cabinet Co., Marietta, O. 
nition.’ 

Saks & Co., New York. ‘“Saksograms.” 
Sandusky ‘Portland Cement Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio. “Medusa Review.” 
Savings Union Bank and Trust Co., San 
Francisco. “Savings Union Service.” 
Sexce Motor Car Co., Detroit. “Saxon 

Sales, 


Jules, Pittsburgh. “Little 
Kumforter 


Schuster Co., Peveland, “Gesundheit,” 
“Flavorite Monthl y.’ 
Schuster, Ed., & CO- Milwaukee. ‘“‘Keep- 


ing in Touch.” 

Scribner’s Sons, Charles, New York. 
“Book Buyer.” 

Scruggs-Vandervoort- Barney, Dry Goods 
Co., St. Louis. “Topi 

Second National Pe gg Nazareth, Pa. 
“Second National Bank Messenger. “i 

Security Pale & Loan Co., Birming- 

e 


ham, Ala curity Savings & Loan 
News,” 


Louis. 


“Ammu- 


Schmidt, 


Service, 
‘Selling 
i Ready, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
he Semi- -ready Special.’ 
., Co., Chicago. “Axis.” 
Geo. Cc. o., Portland, Me. 
“Shaw News.” 
Sheboygan Couch Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


“Couch-maker.” 
Wty yo Ohio. 
“The S. W. he Chameleon.” 
Silverwood, F. B, a f= eles. “Why.” 
Simmonds) & *Simmon s, Chicago. 


“Sense.” 

Simonds Mfg. Fitchburg, Mass. 
“Simonds wide dor Millmen.” 

Simple Account Sales Book Co., Fre- 
mont, O. “Simple Account Booster.” 
Smith & Bros. L. C., Typewriter Co., 
tee . Y._ “Demonstration.” 
Smith & Son Co., Lee S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. “Oral Hygiene.” 

Smith, John P., Printing Co,, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.“ Printograms.” 

Smith Printing, Co., Robert, Lansing, 
Mich. “Efficient Advertising. ” 

South Bend Watch Co ”% South Bend, 
Ind. “Purple Ribbon.” 

Soutli New England Ae es me Co., New 
Haven, Conn, “Telephone Bulletin.” 


Southern Bell Telephone & Tele aph 
Co., Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. “South 


ern Telephone News.” 

_ tn California Edison Co., Los 
eles, “Edison Current Topics.” 

South. ; mn Michigan Tel ephone 0., De- 

troit, “Teleph one News,” 

South est ell Telephone System, 





Chicago. . 





a SS aa 





Everybody 
OF BRITISH BIRTH 


who 1s 


Anybody 


SEES 


PUNCH 


REGULARLY 


wt 
T is the ‘“ Anybodies” 


who really count as 
buyers of your goods 
especially if they are 
high-class and run into 
money. . 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “Punch’’ 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E. C., England 
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“Southwestern Telephone 
Jackson, Mich. 


St. Louis. 
News.” 
vy -Withington Co. 
Sparks,” ‘‘“Everybody’s Business.” 
Spencerian Commercial School, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. “S encerian.’ : 
_wSperry & Hutchinson Co. and the Hamil- 
ton Corporation, New York. 


System. 
; _Spirella Co Inc., The, Niagara Falls, 
“Spirella Monthly.” 
eines Canning Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago. “Canning Notes.” 

Sigherd Engraving Co. 
Ind. he House of Ideas 


Indianapoli 8, 


Pa... Furniture Co., Seattle, Wash. 
“Zizz ” 


a 


“Sperry — 


Standard Pneumatic Action Co., New ~ 


“Standard Player Monthly.” 
“Poor Bob’s 


York. 
Standard Union, Brooklyn. 
Almanac.” 
Stee Peerless Wall Pay 
Ill. “Star-Peerless 
Stark Bros., ete 
Free Talk.” 
Statler, Hotels, B 2 
Detroit. “Statler alesmanship.” 
Stauntons, Ltd., Toronto. ‘Gilt 


Glimmer.” ; : , 
Stearns & Co., Frederick, Detroit, Mich. 
“The Web.” 


ng A Idea.” 
Stein, A., & Co., Chicago. D 
Steinberg, S., & Son, New York. “Stein- 
berg Sam er Card.” 
Stenotype Co., Indianapolis. 
Stephe otes.” 
ens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 
bor S sf 
Stern & Co., Edward, Philadelphia. 
“Stern Realities.” 
Stetson-Abbott oaee Co., Auburn, Me. 
“Norma Make News.’ 
Stevens & Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 


“Ste- 


ulletin.” 


Mo. “Stark 


“Steno- 


» & Co., Chicago. 
Stayart: Mkt, Inc., Duluth, Minn. 


Stewart- Simmons Press, Waterloo, Ia. 
“‘Ad-Points.” 

Stewart-Warner ge nel Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. ‘The Stewart Lever.” 

Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis. “Grand Leader Bulletin. i 

Stokes, Frederick A., Co., New York. 
“A Budget of News. 

Stone- Ordean- Wells Co. ., Duluth, Minn. 
“Ginger.” 

Stone Printing Co., Roanoke, Va. 
“Stone’s Impressions. = 

Storrs- Schaefer Co., Cincinnati. ‘Sen- 


tinel.” 
Strathmore Paper Co., 
as morean.” 


Mass. 

Straus & Co. W., Chicago. 
Investor Magazine 

Strawbridge 
“Store Chat.” §, 

Studebaker Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
“Studebaker News.” 


“Straus 


er Mills, Joliet;~ 


oj Cleveland and” 


xe 


, Texas 
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Taylor Corporation, R, JE- New York. 
“Taylor’s Live Wire. 
are Instrument Calanbiihes, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. “Tycos- Rochester,”’ “Tay- 
lor-Rochester.”’ 
by & Taylor, San Francisco, “T & 
rint.’ 
‘O., New York. “Lubrication,” 
“Texaco Star.” 
Thomagn & Co., New York. “The Anii- 
ote 


thompson & Son Co., Henry G., New 


Haven, Conn. ‘Wise Saws.” 


-Three-in-One_ Oil Co., New York City 


“3-in-One Sense.” 
Tidd, John, Cleveland. 
Timken- Detroit Axle, Co., Detroit. 

“Timken Magazine.” 

Tobias, Chas. H., Ohio. 

K Caption,” “Eagle Capalog. 4 


“Tidd-Bits.” 


Cincinnati, 


nae 
‘ hs rotectograph Co., Rochester, N. 


“Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


_Arumb 
“ 


Mittineague, , 


Clothier, Philadelphia. a Shoe Mariner. J 


“Protecto pane ra gs 


Toledo Cooker » Toledo, O. ‘Tococo 
Talks.” 


“The 
Toledo System.” 
Tooke Bros., Ltd., Can. 
“Tooke Talks.” 
Toronto Electric Light Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Can. “Electric Service ‘Maga. 
Insurance 


zine.” 

A ravelers Hartford, 
“Travelers’ Standard 

Traxler, The Louis, Co., ve Ohio. 


onn. 

“Traxology.” 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. Y. 
“The Co-Operator.” 


“Sanitary Pottery. 
Tribune, Chloe.” 
Tro Laundry Machinery Ca, Led, 
C coaep. “Troy Topics. 
1 Electric M Co., Plainville, 
Conn. “Trumbull Cheer 
Twentieth Century Machinery Co., Mil- 
washer, We “Bottlers’ Delight.” 
Tyler S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Through a Meshes.” 
Under-Feed Stoker Co. of America, 
Chicago. “Publicity Magazine.” 
Union Traction Company of Indiana, 
sted “Cigar” M ‘Safety. 
United igar Mfrs. Co., York. 
“The Poraing Question.” 
United Cigar tores Co., New York. 
“United Shield. 
“Ad- 
_ Phila 
York. 


Montreal, 


ew 


nited Drug Co, Boston. 
vantages,” “‘Rexall News.” 
United Gas Improvement Co., 
delphia, Pa. “New Business.’ 
United States Rubber Co., New 
“U-Between-S.” 
Universal Portland Cement Co., Chi- 
cago. “Concrete Roads,” “Farm Ce- 
ment News.” 
United Mercantile Ca, 
Athletic Assn, 


“Confidence.” 
Beverly, Mass. “The Three Partners.” 
United Typothete and Franklin Clubs 
of America, Chicago. ‘Bulletin.” 


Pittsburgh. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago. “Mine VU, | 5. Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Quarry.” 
Sun Life. 
Montreal, Canada. 


Assurance Co. of Canada, 


“Sunshine.” 

Surety Coupon Co., New York. 
“Answer.” 

Swift & Co., Chicago. “Buzzer.” 

Tabulating Machine Co., New York. 
“The Tabulator.” 

Taggart Baking Co., 
Sales Force.” 


Taylor Co., N. ,& G., Philadelphia, Pa. y 


The Arrow,” 


_Man Dyk & Co., New York. 


e Red 
Valentine & 
Valentine.” 


nvelope.” 

Co., New York. “The 
“Progres: 
sive Perfumery.” 
Van Hoesen Co., 


H. M., Chicago. 
“Letters.” 


Indianapolis Victor, Talking Machine Co., Camden, 


“Voice of the Victor” 
éVir Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 
ful Selling.” 


"Success 





aville, 
, Mil- 
99 
Ohio. 
erica, 
diana, 
York. 
York. 
“Ad- 
Phila- 
York, 
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burgh. 
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vhicago. 
a mden, 
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More Progress! 


Another remarkable demonstration of The St. Louis Star’s continued 
Progress, and further proof that it is changing the St. Louis afternoon 
newspaper ‘situation is shown by its record for the month of May. 


In comparison with its only Six-day-a-Week Rival, The Star showed a 
steady, consistent gain while the other paper suffered its usual monthly 
loss. 


The Star’s gain, and its Rival’s loss, in paid advertis- 
ing during May, 1916, over May, 1915, was as follows: 


ST. LOUIS STAR Gained 162 Cols. 
Six-Day-a-Week Rival Lost 47 Cols. 


In Classified Advertising Gains 


THE STAR LEADS THEM ALL 


During the month of May, 1916, The Star’s gain in Classified Adver- 


tising over May, 1915, was greater than that of any other St. Louis 
newspaper—morning or evening. 


The Reason—The Star Leads in News! 


During the month of May, The Star on the twenty-seven publishing 
days it was issued, printed far more news and features than any other 
St. Louis newspaper—morning or evening. 


Compared with the only other Six-day-a-Week paper, The Star’s excess 
was 731 columns, or an average of over THREE pages of solid news 
and features each day more than was printed by its Six-day-a-Week 
Rival. The actual measurements: 


The Star Leads with 2,236 Cols. 


Six-Day-a-Week Rival Trailed with 1,505 Cols. 


To the national advertiser who measures a newspaper’s worth by its 
advertising growth, the foregoing comparisons are significant. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST, LOUIS, Mo. 


Forercn ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
John M. Branham Co, 


St. Louis New . York 
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An Executive 
of Exceptional 


Ability 


in organizing and di- 
recting men, having 
for years been Man- 
aging Official of two 
of the largest concerns 
of their kind in the 
country, with sales 
exceeding a million 
dollars annually but 
whose field of activity 
has recently been 
greatly restricted 
through legislation, 
would like to make a 
change to some other 
line of business where 
his experience can be 
capitalized and serv- 
ices utilized to per- 
manent advantage. 


Have you an open- 
ing for such a man 
and what is your 
proposition? All re- 
plies treated confiden- 
tially. Address 


E. E., Box 485 
Printers’ Ink 











.eWallach Laundr 


Waterman Co., 


bw 


INK 


Vitagraph - Lubin - Selig - Essanay, Ic., 
ew York. “The Big Four ‘amily 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winsta- 
alem, N. C. “Solicitor. ” 
Walkenhorst Printing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. , “Dependability.” 
Walker Bros. & Hardy, Fargo, N. D. 


bs! aoe Light.” 
R., Wall: ng: 


ons Mfg. Co. 
, Conn. “The W: Wallace 
System, i “k a. G; 
New York. iring Line.” 
Ward, Artemas, New York. 
Warde Press, Pittsburgh. 


Warner Co., Charles, 
“Farm Economics.” 
Washington Hotel, “The 


Hatchet.’ 
L. E., New York. “The 
Pen Prophet. 


Watkins 0., Will A,, Dallas, Texas. 
‘Watkins’ pale tin 

Watkins, J. R. Medical Co. Winona, 
Minn. “Watkins’ Roll of Honor.” 

f° ot Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N 

© Welc ee. a 

Welle "Seems ress Co., New York. 

“Wells ay Messenger.” 
New York. 


Western Electric Co., 
Western Eng. & Colortype Co., Seattle. 
s.’ 


“Fame.” 
“Warde’s 


Philadelphia. 


Indianapolis. 


“Western Electric News.” 


Western Implement Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. ‘Western Breeze.” 

Western Reference & Bond Assn., Kan. 
sas City, Mo. “Brains and Business,” 

Western Union Telegraph Co., New 
York. ‘Western Union News.” 

Western Walnut Assn., Orenco, Ore. 
“The Walnut Book.” 

Wheeer Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


0co.” 
bp 43 Paper Co., Cincinnati. ‘“Para- 
3 Wheeling, W. 
‘Safety Hints.’ 
Co Cleveland. 
Sons, Boston. ‘‘Milk.” 
Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati. 
“Underfeed News.” Cais 
homa City, Okla. ms Talks.” 
William Stores, Charles, New York. 
Will s-Overland Co., 
“Sales News.” 
Winston, ants C., Co., Philadelphia. 
“Trade Notes.’ 
Springfield, O. “The 
Factor.” 
Winton Co.,, 
Wonalancet we Nashua, N. H. ‘“‘Wona- 
lancet 
hig 7 Her York. 
‘Woo . agazin 
Wags, WwW. W 
Wroe & Co. s W. E., Chicago. ‘“Wroe's 
Writings.’ 
Philadelphia. ‘‘The 


Whitaker. -Glessner Co. 
é “The Alba- 
Whiting, D., & 
Williamson - Halsell - Frasier cA, 
“The Mirror.” 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Winters CO» 
The, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Auto Era.” 
Was. ieraen & Co.,. 
i. Tonneau, N.Y. 
Ra, | 
Yarnall-Waring Co., 
Blow-off.” 
N. Y. 
” 


.oYawman & Erbe, 

“Y & E Idea,” “ 

Young & ta Inc., Los Angeles. 
“The 357 


Y. M. C. 
New Gort.” 

Youngstown D: 
town, Ohio, 


Rochester, 
Y & E News. 


gg re Comn ittee, 
ag Youth.” 

ry G Co., Yo ung 
The Tie Storekeeper.” 
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Vill Continue Warm Air 
Heating Campaign 
The National Warm Air Heating and 
tilating Association, which met re- 
uy in Cieveland, decided to continue 
» campaign of advertising to con- 
vers which has been running during 
past few months. Secretary Allen 
W. Williams reported a large number 
f inquiries, which had been individu- 
ally followed up. An interesting feature 
the — has been. the addition 
of 1000 dealers, who have been listed as 
associate members, and have pledged 
themselves to spend at least $25 this 
year in advertising warm-air furnaces. 
It was decided, in view of the success 
of the aaa thus far, to raise a 
$50,000 fund to be “oY! during the 
next twelve months. Farm journals will 
be used in combination with other gen- 
eral mediums, 


Honest—But— 


P. T. Barnum’s classic sign, ‘This 
Way to the Egress,” long famous as his 
diplomatic stratagem for luring out of 
his menagerie those country cousins who 
had ‘‘come to spend the day,” is par- 
alleled in sheer psychology-of-advertising 
by a window-card recently seen in a 
reputable store on the main business 
street of Erie, Pa.: 

“Pure Psgupo Six Socks!” 


M. R. Hilts With Puritan 
Machine Company 


The Puritan Machine Company, De- 
troit, has appointed M. R.- Hilts as as- 
sistant to Frank M. Eldridge, advertis- 
ing manager. He has formerly been con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Oakland Motor Car Co. and of 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Company. 


Gov. McCall Vetoes Trading 
Stamp Bill 


Governor McCall of Massachusetts 
has vetoed. the bill passed by the legis- 
lature prohibiting the use of trading 
stamps, coupons, etc., in connection with 
the sale of merchandise within the State. 
= legislature sustained the governor’s 
veto. 


Packard Account to Gardner 


The national advertising of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car mg is now handled 
y os Gardner Advertising Company, 

. Louis, 


“Electrical Age” Appoints 


Editor 
Paul B, Findley has resi 
the publicity department of the Central 
District Telephone Company of* Pitts- 
yr to become editor of Electrical 
ge. 


ed from |. 





eearneeeeeeireeennens 
Actors— 
Playwrights— 
Managers— 
Motor 


Never before in the 
history of the stage 
have so many actors 
had so much money 
and owned so many 
cars. 


411 of our 


subscribers — 
among the 
profession— 
own autos. 


Who they are, what 
they ride in, and other 
details will be sent any 
auto manufacturer who 
wants this information. 


The Theatre 
Magazine 


Paul Meyer, Adv'g Mgr. 


8 West 38th Street 
New York City 


After July 1st—6 E. 39th St. 
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Making the Dealer a 
Better Credit Risk 


(Continued from page 8) 
ceivership results, perhaps bank- 
ruptcy or, as in most cases, years 
of hard sledding, unprofitable 
merchandising, constant financial 
difficulty and often a lifetime 
wasted. 


HOW CREDIT HELP IS EXTENDED 


But there is a brighter side of 
the picture. Here and there, all 
over the country, many manufac- 
turers and jobbers are doing more 
than selling the retailer all they 
can and then getting their money 
out of him as best they can. As 
in the case of the Wholesale 
Men’s Furnishings’ Association, 
they are trying to help the dealer 
past the shoals. Credit men are 
constantly helping the distressed 
merchant. They are building him 
up, pointing out his weaknesses 
to him and very often succeed in 
turning him into the path of per- 
manent prosperity. There is one 
jobber in the West that has lift- 
ed up hundreds of fallen mer- 
chants. They have one man who 
gives all of his time to this work, 
and he has the privilege of call- 
ing any one in the organization, 
from the president down, to his 
help. Once in a while he will 
— half a dozen men out on a 
jo 

This story gives an idea of the 
methods that are used, although, 
of course, no two cases are likely 
to be similar. One afternoon the 
credit department received a long- 
distance telephone call from a 
customer in a little city two or 
three hundred miles west of there. 
He said he had overdrawn his 
account at the bank $1,200, and 
that they threatened to close him 
up if the shortage were not made 
good before three o’clock. The 
wholesale house immediately tele- 
phoned the bank to hold off for 
another day, as its service man 
would be on the job in the morn- 


ing. The next day he found that’ 


the merchant had $3,000 in ac- 
counts receivable, that in addition 
to the $1,200 due the bank, there 
were $2,000 past due on mer- 


INK 


chandise and as much more about 
to mature. While assets appeared 
to be three times greater than lia- 
bilities, the merchant was in a 
bad hole and would have gone 
down were it not for the expert 
assistance of the service man. He 
at once put all hands out collect- 
ing accounts. The first day 
cleaned up $600, which was turned 
in to the bank. Two more days 
of energetic collecting, in which 
the representative of the whole- 
sale house participated, brought 
in enough to cover the over- 
draft. 

The next step was putting 
on a big sale. Startling leaders 
were ordered for the occasion. 
The sale produced enough to wipe 
out the past-due bills, and left a 
little money in the bank to take 
care of other obligations as they 
matured. The service man 
worked out a plan to put the 
merchant’s business on a strictly 
cash basis. - A buying system was 
inaugurated. For six months the 
retailer was to pay spot cash for 
all he purchased. In no week was 
he allowed to buy more than 50 
per cent of his sales. The other 
50 per cent was to be used in 
paying expenses and in cleaning 
up unpaid merchandise bills. 
When the service man returned to 
his office, he sent out a young 
man to stay with the merchant 
for several weeks. He was an 
all-around window trimmer, card 
and advertisement writer, | ar- 
ranger of store displays and sales- 
men, and was kept in the employ 
of the jobber for just .such an 
emergency. 

To make a long tale short, in 
six months this merchant didn't 
owe a dollar. His stock. was 
in splendid shape, and, while 
he did a little less business than 
in the old days, it was more prof- 
itable and surely a lot more sat- 
isfactory. To this day that re- 
tailer both buys and sells for spot 
cash. While he has not devel- 
oped into a big merchant, he cer- 
tainly is a mighty successful small 
one. 


SHOULD BE _ RECIPROCALLY HELPFUL 


Perhaps this instance may seem 
unusual, but in reality it is not 
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An Idea That Is Making Good 


THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 











. Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS. 
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Easier Interviews—More Sales 


Getting an interview is half the trick of selling. But it’s 
easy for the salesmen who carry a 


PORTABLE 
De Vry PROJECTOR 
The other half—landing the order—is much easier too, with 


the DeVry Motion Picture Portable Projector. You can 


put before the buyer a complete story of your product—of 
its making and its uses. And the story 
will “strike home” in a convincing way. 


The DeVry weighs only. 19% pounds. 
Size 17x 17x7% inches. Take standard 
reels and films. Connects to any light 
socket—universal motor. 

Used ie the C. & N. W. Ry. Co., rae oe no 
Co. ing Mechine Co., U.S. G 


Burroughs Add: yp- 
sum Co.,—and many > eae roc concerns. 


Our advisory board will help you obtain films. 
Write ioday for full information and 
have us send you a DeVry on approval, 
Gh4e DeVry Corporation 
117 N, Fifth Ave., Dept. G., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS 


OURNAL 


carries more 
Food G other 
Grocery Pro- 
ducts Advertis- 
ing than any 
other News 

paper in the 
United States 


The JOURNAL has more home Delivery 
Evening Circulation in Minneapolis than 
all other evening Papers Combined 
RESULT: more total Advertising than any 
other Newspaper in Minneapolis % 
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Many stories similar to this could 
be told, but unfortunately all at- 
tempts that are made to regen- 
erate the stricken merchant do not 
turn out so well. This is one 
thing that deters many houses 
from undertaking the perform- 
ance of a service of this kind. 
Experience has shown that many 
dealers who are put back on their 
fect through the kindly assistance 
of creditors do not live up to the 
programme that has been set for 
them. It costs a creditor a lot 
of money to assist a dealer in 
coming back. Often it proves a 
useless expenditure. A story is 
told about a jobber who spent a 
thousand dollars in trying to es- 
tablish the business of a favorite 
customer on a sound basis. As 
usual this dealer was overstocked. 
His indebtedness was staggering. 
He was buying from over a hun- 
dred different firms. (By the way, 
this tendency of dealers to buy 
from too many sources seems to 
be a common failing and one that 
often leads to disaster.) Anyway, 
after months of work the whole- 


saler succeeded: in bringing order 
out of the chaotic state into which 
the retailer had allowed his affairs 


to drift. But before the elapse 
of a year the slacker merchant 
was back in the same old hole 
again. 

In gathering information for 
this article, credit men told me 
many stories such as the one I’ve 
just related. I asked them if re- 
tailers who were so obviously in- 
efficient were worth saving. Here 
is a composite of their reply, 
“Yes, for the good of the busi- 
ness world in general every rea- 
sonable attempt should be made to 
save them. The trouble is that 
it costs so much. Our sales to 
any one individual dealer are not 
large. It is cheaper for us to take 
pot luck in getting our share of 
an account that is going to the 
bad than it is for us to spend 
good money chasing poor money. 
While we would like to help the 
merchant that needs assistance, 
why should we jump into the 
breach when he may be buying 
from dozens of other concerns 
and from some of them in larger 
amounts than he does from 


us? Many dealers would resent 
our interference. Our competi- 
tors would accuse us of trying 
to own the account. Even if we 
did spend our money and give 
our time to straightening out the 
affairs of a retailer who is in 
trouble, what assurance would we 
have that some other concern 
wouldn’t come in and undo the 
work that we did? If we helped 
him to reduce his stock and pay 
his bills, the chances are other 
firms would load him up again 
and have him staggering under 
another burden of debts as soon 
as we withdrew our support.” 

But no sooner had these inter- 
viewed credit men delivered them- 
selves of this declaration of prin- 
ciples than they began to contra- 
dict themselves by telling me of 
specific instances where they did 
help the retailer. “Of course,” 
they said, “we make exceptions 
once in a while. If the dealer 
appears to have the stuff in him, 
we go out of our way to lend 
him a hand.” 

The upshot of the whole thing 
seems to be that the movement 
on the part of manufacturers and 
wholesalers to help the retailer 
finance himself better is growing. 
Manufacturers are doing a whole 
‘lot more in this way than they 
care to admit. Their reluctance 
to let their names be quoted on 
this subject indicates this. Of 
course, it must be admitted, as 
I’ve already pointed out, that the 
work of regenerating any large 
number of dealers is a pretty big 
task for an individual manufac- 
turer or wholesaler to attempt. 
That many of them are doing it 
speaks well for their enterprise. 
The Moller & Schumann Com- 
pany, varnish manufacturer, of 
Brooklyn, was among the first to 
offer a service of this nature. Its 
Business Service Department, 
which is under the conttol of the 
credit department, has attracted 
national attention. It was de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK some 
time ago. Mr. Uehlinger, the 
manager, says that the service 
has been so successful because 
they continue to take a fatherly 
interest in the merchant who 
needs help. The company keeps 
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an eye-on him, even though he 
seems to be getting on all right. 
It does not try to give him too 
much advice at once. A little at 
a time is all that he can follow. 
It teaches him one thing at a 
time, and that what he needs the 
most. It does not wait until he 
is down and out before it offers 
to help him. It is an all-the-year- 
round job—a service that is avail- 
able at any time. 

In the long run the great work 
of showing the dealer how to 
manage his finances to better ad- 
vantage will have to be done by 
associations of manufacturers, 
trades or wholesale distributors. 
What the Wholesale Men’s Fur- 
nishings’ Association has accom- 
plished shows what can be done. 
In mentioning this organization I 
do not wish to infer that it is 
the only association doing co-op- 
erative work of this character. 
There are many other associations 
working along the same lines. 
The movement has been given 
such an impetus that it is bound 
to grow. 

The dealer allows himself to 
get into a bad financial condi- 
tion simply because he does not 
understand. He hasn’t the gift 
of finance. He overbuys because 
he does not know how to keep 
his stock in balance. He doesn’t 
know how properly to proportion 
it according to his capital or to 
the demands of his trade. A 
small capital is not always a 
handicap. If it is managed prop- 
erly, it may turn out to be a 
blessing in disguise. Many times 
the dealer does not know how to 
use his bank. Often he becomes 
overly ambitious and tries to buy 
his store building when the money 
would be more valuable to him 
in the business. Occasionally he 
does not get enough profit on 
his merchandise. Once in a while 
he may get extravagant and buy 
things that are good neither for 
his soul nor his bank account. 

Education is the remedy for 
these shortcomings of the retailer. 
Of course, a man cannot be made 
a better merchant merely by giv- 
ing him a treatise on bookkeep- 
ing or a compendium of systems 
or by preaching to him about his 


failings. But all these things help. 
They contribute to his education 
on the larger issue of good store- 
keeping. The work which the 
adding-machine companies are do- 
ing is having its effect. The ef- 
forts of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Har- 
vard University in improving the 
grocer’s accounting methods has 
done much good. Even the ques- 
tions which the Federal Trade 
Commission are asking the retail- 
er about his business are having 
the effect of making him think 
about phases of his affairs that he 
never thought of before. 

But the great help will come 
and is coming from the watch- 
fulness, the interest and the prod- 
ding ‘of the men who sell the 
dealer his merchandise. They are 
the ones to be most benefited 
from an improvement in the lat- 
ter’s condition. Therefore, they 
should be willing to stand the ex- 
pense of the improving. 

If a hundred thousand dealers 
can be shown how to increase 
the number of their annual turn- 
overs, the effort expended in ac- 
complishing this will not have 
been expended in vain. 


A Query on the Question Mark 


Curcaco, June 13, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

What has become of the formerly 
w._k. Question Mark? 

Most copywriters punctuate questions 
with a Period—as effective in squelch- 
ing any sustained reading interest as a 
dash of cold water. 

I agree with you that each and every 
member of the Q. M. Family is crooked 
and the world of letters, eugenically con- 
sidered, might therefore be the better 
for their total extermination. And 
further agree with you that there are 
times when the presence of an interro- 
gation point at the end of an involved 
question pitches the reader into a fal- 
setto which is inconvenient, if not posi- 
tively painful. But the great majority 
of questions gain so greatly in force 
and emphasis when properly punctuated 
that copywriters, who have everything 
to gain by doing so, should see that the 
Question Mark comes into its own 


again. 
T. O’DonneE.t. 


The Lighter Side of Finance 


The Lamb, “a magazine of fun and 
finance,” has just made its appearance 
in New York City. It is confining its 
editorial attention to subjects associated 
with Wall Street, and its jokes and 
short stories are also connected with 
finance. It is published fortnightly. 
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PROMINENT Detroit adver- 
tiser whose account we do not 
handle, said to us recently: 


“It is a wonderfully gratifying 
thing to see one advertising 
organization devoting its en- 
tire energy to the development 
of accounts already in its 
office instead of chasing about 
all over the country trying 
to secure new accounts.” 
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It ts a lot easier to sell adver- 
tising service than to give it. 
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The advertising organization 
that really does give service 
usually hasn’t much time to 
devote to selling it. 





P ower, Alexander & Jenkins Company 
General Advertising 
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$13,000,000 LEAD OVER 1915 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 
OPERATIONS IN NEW ENGLAND | 


Building Contracts Are Generally a 
Good Index to Business Conditions 


These figures point 
the way to a rich ter- 
ritory where an adver- 
tiser may be sure of 
an audience that has 
the price to buy his 
goods when desire is 
created. Your trial 


campaign should be 
made in the Local 
Daily Newspapers as 
they sell the goods at 


the lowest cost. You 
may prove it by these 
twelve. 


BURLINGTON, VT., rane Tanne 
Daily Circulation 9,957 
Population 22,000, with Sahase’ "40,000. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Pion and 
Daily Circulation 27, 705. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS., oe 
Daily Circulation 15,2 
Population 89,336, with hills 100,000. 


NEW BEDFORD, < ong Standard 


and Mercury 


Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid. 
Population 109,000, with abate 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20,021. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29, 591. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 


$13,000,000 Lead Over 
1915 


Statistics of building and engineering opera- 
tions in New England, as compiled by the 
F. W. Dodge Company, are as follows: 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


From Jan. 1 to May 31, 1916. . . $82,144,000 
For corresponding period, 1915... 69,251,000 
2s “ 1914... 72,060,000 
« “ 1913... 69,540,000 
For the month of May, 1916... 23,997,000 
For corresponding period, 1915 .. . 20,163,000 
<i “ 1914... 17,350,000 
rg “ 1913... 17,000,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT., Rost and 


Daily Circulation 31,000—A, c. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16, 800. 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT. REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 19,4 
Population 150,000, ith, suburbs 175,00. 


MERIDEN, CT., ReCORD 
Daily Circulation 3,963 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50.0. 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLIC AN 
Daily Circulation ’g, 783 
Population 73,144, ag suburbs 100,400. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20,944. 
Population 58,571, vith suburbs 75,900. 
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A Knight-errant for the 
Sliding Scale 


Resinot Cuemicat Co, 
Ba.tTimore, June 12, 1916. 
or of Printers’ Ink: 
ome time ago you printed a report 
f an association of advertising agents, 
a ating in glowing terms the charms of 
old friend, Flat Rate. 
have been hoping that this time 
ye other pugnacious individual would 
e to the defense of poor little Slid- 
ine Scale, but I have looked in vain. 
wo of the stock arguments for the 
jt rate” which reappeared in this ar- 
are that the magazines find it best, 
that it encourages new advertisers. 

The best -possible reply to the first 
s that most magazines do not, on their 

cards, show any marked love for 
the “flat rate.’ True, not many offer 
time discounts, but mighty few of the 
big fellows like Collier’s, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s World, etc., fail to 
offer discounts for quarters, half and 
full pages. 

Probably the flat rate does encourage 
new advertisers, but does it encourage 
them to begin with sufficient space to 
prove profitable, and does it encourage 
these new advertisers to grow bigger? 
Certainly there is not constantly before 
them the thought that if they can add a 
thousand lines to their schedule they 
can secure the next lower rate. 

And isn’t there a moral in this true 
story: 

I know an advertiser who found it 
advisable to reduce his appropriation 
sharply during this summer. His sched- 
ule runs about 10,000 lines, so he gives 
out contracts for that space whenever it 
is profitable to do so. id he cut down 
the schedules for these 10,000-line 
papers and stand a short rate? Not on 
your life! 

The cut came out of the “flat rate” 
papers, where there was no penalty—or 
out of sliding-scale papers whose lowest 
rate was for 5,000 lines or less. 

By way of closing up with a last joy- 
ful jab, just spend a few moments 
checking over the papers which have 
~ yet rallied to the ‘“‘flat-rate’’ stand- 
arc 
_ You will find such sheets as the New 
York Times and World, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Chicago News and Tri- 
bune, Boston Herald, Los Angeles 
Herald, Pittsburgh Press, Baltimore Sun, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Detroit News— 
in fact, a gratifying majority of the 
first-string papers of the country. 

On my own list, I have checked the 
following proportions in States selected 
at random: California—5 flat, 16 slid- 
ing; New Jersey—2 flat, 15 sliding; 
Tennessee—2 flat, 6 sliding; and Wis- 

ia flat, 9 sliding. Total, 14 flat, 
siding. 
le best reason for the “flat rate” I 
heard of was the space-buyer’s nat- 
ural desire to play golf. 
RAFTON B. PERKINS, 
Advertising Manager. 


Lelimaier & Lit have opened offices in 
Philadelphia and New York for the con- 
duct of a general advertising agency. 





When the 
Fruit Is 
Served 


You pick the choicest peach on the 
plate. As with peaches so with cities 
and papers, and we present to you 


PORTLAND 


Maine 


The fairest city in all the Pine Tree 
State—and the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The great daily of Portland and of 
Maine. é 


This city and daily make an ideal 


combination for a trial campaign of 
any worthy product. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


READY MONEY 





Makes Free Buyers in 


BRIDGEPORT 


‘*The Essen of America’’ 


Storekeepers here say business was 
never so good. The stores are thronged 
most of the day with eager buyers. 
Most everybody has a smiling face in 
this great industrial city. While money 
is only a means of happiness, the people 
are getting as much enjoyment as they 
can out of it. 


If you have any article that can con- 
tribute to their pleasure, comfort or 


well being, tell them about it in their 
favorite home visitor, the 


Post and lelegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation! 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——New York Chicago 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Gummed Labels— 


Used on your mail and express 
packages can be more readily 
addressed on a typewriter when 
the labels are in perforated rolls. 
If you use gummed labels, 
send us samples of your 
labels and ask for our label 
catalog and prices. 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 


Booklets and _ 
Catalogs Many of America’s 


prominent advertisers 
and advertising agencies like the 
George Batten Co., J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Frank Seaman, 
Inc., Federal Agency and others, 
requiring High Class Work use the 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 83rd to 34th Sts, NEW YORK CITY 





OST of our business 

comes through those 

who know good adver- 

tising composition and 

appreciate good service. 
Day and Night Service 

C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
Typographic Service 

27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 


Ads 


UR technical skill and facilities 
Ornzntre us to suit all individual 
tastes in typography—and render 
a service of a superior kind, 
Day and Night Service 


Hurst & Hurst Co. 


Typesetters to Advertisers and Printers 


145 West 45th Street New York 





Paper Novelties 


Enlarge your distribution by 
using ourpapernovelties. Wecan 
create ideas suited to your needs 
and manufacture them complete. 


EMBOSSING TOO 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


Telephone, Bryant 4534 
READ compar 


HIRAM 8HERWOOD, President 


Reach him with origi- 
nality, equipment, ink, 
paper—and brains 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 








HE Plant with a reputation 
for quality and Service — 
Since 1889. 


THE LOTUS PRESS 


WM. F. ANDRES, Prest. 


130-134 W. 24th St., New York 
Chelsea 971 


“Printing That Makes a Hit’’ 





High Grade Publications 
AND 
Advertising Leaflets 
ROY PRESS 


WM. J. LAWRENCE 
President 


Beekman and Gold Streets, New York 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping | 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


Advertising Agents 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 


and Publishers 


Che 
pcan cc Engraving. Co. 


3il West 4304StNY. 


Cae Color Plates 











SCIENTIFIC 


SENGRAVING tox, 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 








ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son saved 
$500 during the month of May 
by having their electrotypes for 
use in the Canadian Publications 
made by us. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CANADA’ 
345 Craig St.,W. MONTREAL, P. Q. 





HY not TRY halftones and 
color plates on ZINC? 


They’re far cheaper,—often better,—and 


can be made in half the time,—or less. 


We know how,—because we do more ZINC 
work than anybody else in town. 


Let’s show you samples. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


‘‘PLATES FIT TO PRINT”’ 


good Picture ; 
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| Artists - Engravers 
P 200.WILUAMST. —IOTLAVE aw 361 ST. 


* 3900 GREcitY 




















ELECTRO LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


rank W. WILSON, Pres’ 
A. W. MORLEY, JR., Treas. 


Photo - Engraving 
COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


411-415 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephones—2350-2351 Beekman 





Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 
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Will the We are occa- 


sionally remind- 
Labor Unions ed through the 


Advertise? news columns 
that the conferences between rep- 
resentatives of the railroads and 
delegates of trainmen’s unions 
over various points at issue are 
still in session. 

This fact may excite no deeper 
personal interest in the casual 
reader than a fleeting speculation 
as to how his vacation trip may 
be affected by a possible strike. 

There is, however, a supreme- 
ly vital point at stake, of far 
greater moment than any of the 
several differences being arbi- 
trated by the two parties to the 
present disagreement. This is 
the paramount right of the pub- 
lic as the most interested party 
to know the facts in the event of 
a break. 

We have seen in recent years 
a remarkable metamorphosis 
take place in the attitude of the 
corporations towards their pub- 
lic. The old-fashioned policy of 
unbroken silence about their own 
affairs has dissolved before the 


awakening consciousness of the 
public that the corporations’ busi- 
ness is equally its, the public’s, 
concern. Before this immutable 
force, corporations, willingly or 
no, are rapidly coming to realize 
that, paraphraseologically, pub- 
licity is the best policy. “The 
public be damned” attitude is go- 
ing down before the enlighten- 
ing influence of that modern 
watchword, “the public be in- 
formed.” 

This has been noticeably true 
of late in labor disputes. After 
arbitration has failed to arrive 
at what the employers regard as 
a reasonable adjustment of the 
questions involved, they are seek- 
ing recourse in advertising to 
appeal to the public’s fairness in 
judging whether the employers 
are unreasonable, or the employ- 
ees. 

A. conspicuous instance was 
that of the recent labor troubles 
in Pittsburgh, where employers, 
collectively and individually, took 
space running into page on page 
in the local press to make clear 
to the public just how much 
they conceded, and wherein the 
demands of labor seemed exces- 
sive. 

Are the labor unions themselves 
ready to go before the public in 
the same way? If their griev- 
ances are in turn reasonable, th. 
public should know. If they have 
no case, and therefore hesitate to 
let the public know the facts, then 
silence speaks the truth. 

Or are the labor unions in the 
position of the corporations at 
that period in the early ’Eighties 
when the contemptuous utterance 
attributed to Commodore Vander- 
bilt expressed the attitude of the 
corporations to the public? 

Well, there was a time when 
the corporations, too, believed 
themselves all-powerful. The 
marching morrows have dispelled 
this illusion as the sun melts the 
morning mists. Capital has come 
to know the hard-taught truth of 
the priceless value of public con- 
fidence. , 

Are the labor unions, then, a 
quarter-century behind the times? 
Or are they, having enjoyed the 
first flush of feeling their oats, 
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ready to take their employers” cue, 
and consider a strike-wearied pub- 
lic before involving any por- 
tion of a hundred million people 
i a devastating labor war? 

Reference to: the files of Print- 
Exs’ INK shows that the in- 
siances where labor unions have 
laid their cases before the pub- 
lic through advertising in a dis- 
interested press are very, very 
few. In the fall of 1909 the 
Boot and Shoe Makers’ Union of 
Lynn, Mass., used big space with 
good effect in the local newspa- 
pers to amalgamate a dozen scat- 
tered unions and to gain the rec- 
ognition of employers to legiti- 
mate and sanely organized labor. 

Space forbids publishing the 
list of instances where capital, on 
the other hand, has appealed to 
the public through advertising 
from supposedly unfair labor de- 
mands. 

The labor unions start with all 
the cards in their hands. Public 
sympathy as a whole tends to 
side with labor at the start. 
Where labor’s cause is just, then 
the public has a right to know the 
facts. The employers are adopt- 
ing the expedient of letting the 
public know. The public now ap- 
preciates that there are three sides 
to the triangle. It remains for la- 
bor to decide how much it loses 
in public confidence by a policy of 
silence. 


New Move by The decision of 
United Cigar the United Cigar 
Stores Stores Company 

to become a na- 

tional advertiser is of broad sig- 
nificance. The 50,000 year’s 
campaign which it will inaugurate 
next month is for the purpose 
of further popularizing its private 
brands of Porto Rican cigars and 
increasing the number of its agen- 
cies. It has 100 agencies now in 
addition to 1,000 chain stores. It 
may have 1,000 agehcies before 
the close of the year if the ad- 
vertising lives up to expectations. 
In this development, as in any 
great retail development, the man- 
ufacturers and particularly the na- 
tional advertisers are as much in- 
terested as the competitive inde- 
pendent retailers. Whatever else 
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significance it has, it promises a 
still more, formidable competition 
for many nationally advertised 
products. The best of the chains 
no longer attempt substitution. 
They have confined themselves to 
advertising their private brands 
with store, window and occasion- 
al newspaper display. The rea- 
son is that the customer has been 
“sold” by general advertising be- 
fore he entered the store. The 
clerks were powerless to switch 
him. But add the heavy guns of 
national advertising to the store’s 
local rapid-fire and hand grenades 
and the national advertiser’s prob- 
lem is tremendously intensified. 
The, big retail aggregations have 
seen this for some time. It was 
also pointed out in the chain-store 
series which Printers’ INK ran 
in 1914 that it was the natural 
and inevitable development. The 
big co-operative combines were 
really in a better position to make 
a success of it than any of the 
chains. The United Drug Com- 
pany, which now has 7,000 stores, 
and the American Druggists’ Syn- 
dicate, which has 25,000, tried it 
out two or three years ago, the 
former in thirteen pages in a na- 
tional weekly over a year’s time, 
the latter for four months in 
seven or eight magazines. 
Opinions differ as to the results. 
The magazine advertising was not 
continued, partly because of the 
difficulty of committing a large 
number of retail stockholders to 
a continued campaign, and partly, 
in the case of the United Drug 
Company, at least, because of the 
inception of the European war, 
which both reduced some drug 
supplies and ingredients and helped 
to swell sales without national 
advertising. But the heads of the 
businesses are convinced believers 
in national advertising and may 
be expected to try it again when 
the occasion seems to dictate. The 
United Company maintains a 
newspaper campaign in upwards 
of 100 cities all the time, and oc- 
casionally in the magazines, on 
several of its preparations. 
_A more consistent demonstra- 
tion may be expected from the 
United Cigar Stores from the 
fact that it is highly centralized 
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and can carry out any programme 
of advertising without its being 
negatived by the stockholders. 
This more than balances the dis- 
advantage of having fewer stores. 
But 1,000 and more stores in 300 
or 400 localities is more distri- 
bution than many other national 
advertisers have to start with. 
The company will undoubtedly 
keep up the campaign and we 
shall see in a year or two what 
the effect will be on the company 
and the competing manufacturers 
and advertisers. 

If the campaign is an _ in- 
dubitable success, we may expect 
the United Drug Company and 
American Druggists’ Syndicate to 
repeat the obvious thing. 

The Woolworth Company is 
about the only other chain large 
enough to attempt general ad- 
vertising on the scale indicated. 
But it is in almost as good a po- 
sition as the United Cigar Stores, 
having more than 800 locations in 
most of the live towns and cities 
of 10,000 population and over and 
some below that. Its Woolco 
advertising has hardly broken the 
ice. 

It is inevitable, however, for 
that field and the other fields the 
chain store has invaded on a large 
scale. The pressure of the inde- 
pendents and other chains is in- 
creasing. The only escape is 
ahead and through advertising. 
National advertisers will take 
notice. 


Increasing i all the discus- 


the Efficiency eervatag idg wed 


of Printed setting the rising 
Matter cost of printed 
matter, too much emphasis, in our 
opinion, has been laid upon econo- 
my of production and distribu- 
tion, and not enough has been 
said about increasing the efficiency 
of such printed matter as is 
actually used. It is still the 
custom in many advertising de- 
partments to leave the prepara- 
tion of catalogues, booklets and 
“printed matter” generally, in the 
hands of a third assistant, while 
the best brains of the department 
are devoted to the preparation 
and revision of the copy which is 
to go into publications and other 


of “further information.” 


mediums which reach whole 
groups of the public. A publica- 
tion ad, or a poster, or a car-card 
will be studied from every pos- 
sible angle, and its effect will be 
tested by every means = available, 
while the catalogue or circular is 
often given little more than 
perfunctory attention. It often 
happens that hours of constructive 
effort are put upon a form letter 
to accompany a booklet which is 
little more than the piecing to- 
gether of conventional “boiler 
plate.” 

Anyone who is in a position to 
study any large variety of follow- 
up matter knows how frequently 
that is true. Publication copy 
which is fresh and vital is too 
often followed by printed matter 
which has the dull, prosaic tone 
As far 
as the mechanical features go it is 
irreproachable; the information is 
really there, and the facts are 
straight—but it lacks the sparkle 
which catches attention and the 
zest which leads interest imper- 
ceptibly into conviction. It lacks 
the easy manners of the man who 
is thoroughly familiar with his 
subject. 

That condition is in large part 
due to:the persistent notion that 
the preparation of printed matter 
is essentially a job for beginners. 
True, the actual labor of gather- 
ing data and arranging statistics 
must be done by subordinates, but 
the finished work need not lack 
the touch of the practiced hand. 
The catalogue or booklet will re- 
pay careful study quite as much 
as the page ad or the poster, and 
it is actually better from a busi- 
ness point of view to increase the 
efficiency by ten per cent than to 
reduce the cost by twenty. 


Joins Frank V. Strauss & Co. 


Walter L. Talcott, for three years on 
Woman’s World with Thomas Balmer 
in the East and of late with the Curtis 
Publishing Company in the West, has 
joined the national advertisin de art: 
ment of Frank V. Strauss & bo, vew 
York, publishers of theatre programmes. 


Lucas Paint to Woodward 


Agency 
The advertising of John Lucas & 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia Le man- 
ufacturers, is now being handled by 
Woodward’ s, Inc., Chicago. 
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DETROIT 


CMGE 


Advertising 


Conspicuous among the great 
manufacturing institutions 
which have established the 
fame of Detroit as an industrial 
center is the 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


The Largest Stove Plant in the World 


We take pride in the fact that this 
company, whose product is a house- 
hold word throughout the nation, 
selected this agency to handle its 
advertising and finds satisfaction in 
the service we render. 


THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Advertising Agents 


SALES DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ADVERTISING 


Detroit 


Free Press Building 
Phone Main 5490 
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A Multigraph Operator, 
and More— 


A Printer : 


Seven years’ experience in the 
business has given me a broad 
knowledge of printing and the 
allied trades; a thorough knowl- 
edge of the smallest details of 
the business. For the last two 
years in charge of the multigraph 
department in private printing 
plant, printing office forms and a 
house organ on multigraphs. 

Have cutting and punching 
machines, stapler, and padding 
press. 


Thorough Business Training 


Business College education. Ex- 
perienced buyer of paper, electro- 
types, etc. I’ve made a thorough 
study of the cost of printing. 

Familiar with office methods. 

$25 per week. 

Now in Detroit with well known auto- 


mobile company. Will go anywhere in 
East or Middle West. 


AREA, Box 483, Printers’ Ink. 

















FIRST AID 


Preparations of Johnson and Johnson, 
of New Brunswick, N. J., are known 


from coast to coast in Canada. From 
coast to coast Johnson and Johnson 
employed this Company in the delivery 
of their “First Aid” booklets and 


window displays. 


Of course, the distribution of booklets, | 


window displays, samples and other 
forms of advertising matter is “our 
work.” 


How may we serve you? 
Dominion Messenger & Signal Co., Ltd. 
Offices all over Canada 
HEAD OFFICE - - - TORONTO, ONT. 








Coca-Cola Appeal to 
Physicians 


The Coca-Cola Company, of Atlanta, 
is using | ghee rong journals for the 
purpose of securing the endorsement of 
physicians and nurses for its product, 
and to counteract adverse sentiment 
which is said to have developed aguinst 
it in some quarters. Incidentally, Coca. 
Cola lines up on the side of coffee 
against the substitute, its ad_ bein, 
headed, “How do you feel about cof. 
fee?” and the copy being: “It is very 
seldom you find it advisable, due to 
some abnormal condition of the patient, 
to recommend the discontinuance of its 
use—isn’t it? Yet some advertising 
makes it a horrible bugaboo. In the 
light of science such attacks are funny, 
to say the least. This is to remind you, 
when you hear Coca-Cola spoken of 
slightingly by the uninformed, that 
Coca-Cola and coffee are closely anala- 
gous.””—Class. 


A. N. A. Starts Agitation 
Against “Forced Circulations” 


_ The Association of National Adver. 
tisers, through its circulation audit com. 
mittee, announces what is in effect a 
campaign against forced circulations, 
In a news bulletin sent to the 250 mem- 
bers of the Association recently, it 
urges advertisers to give greater atten- 
tion to quality of circulation and to the 
methods by which publishers secure 
subscribers. The Sulletin reads in large 
part _as follows: 

“Every. morning’s mail brings you 
notices of advance in advertising rates, 
based on increases in circulation. How 
do they get the increases in circulation? 
Sometimes by selling it, sometimes by 
oe it away and sometimes by buying 
1 


“It is partly our fault. The publish- 
ers have gone circulation mad and we 
are largely to blame. We have asked: 
‘How much have you?’ and have failed 
to ask the equally important question: 
‘How did you get it?’ 

“The quality of our copy has im: 
focere mightily in the past decade. We 

ave learned co-operation with the Sales 
Department, we have learned about in- 
telligent follow-up. Our merchandising 
methods have improved to a marked 
degree. But advertising is not as profit: 
able as it used to be. 

“Why? 

“Because, like the Post Office De- 
partment, we are losing vast sums of 
money on second-class matter. é 

“Because the publications, in a peril- 
ously large number of cases, are not 
building up subscription lists; they are 
scrambling for names. Picture coitests 
in which the lottery law is cleverly 
evaded, the instalment plans, certain 
classes of subscription agencies, the 
premiums to the subscriber, the sub- 
scriptions from solicitors who are at: 
thorized to keep all the money they col- 
lect (and often collect but a smal! frac: 
tion of what the printed slip says they 
collected), mean waste, waste, waste. 

“Audited circulation statements as to 
the ‘how much’ are now readily obtain 
able. When carefully read, the; give 
something of a hint as to how the circt- 
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lation was obtained—enough of a hint 
to enable you to go’ further with your 
investigations in the suspicious cases. 
“To the proper use of premiums and 
subscription agencies there is no_ ob- 
jection. Their abuse should be given 
wide publicity. In future Bulletins 
from this committee and through the 
week'vy News Bulletiris, we shall show 
some of the things that are being done 
by publishers in the way of forcing cir- 
culation. These must not be consid- 
ered attacks on any publication. They 
are not to be anything of the kind, but 
they will be shown simply to indicate 
to you the methods that are now in use. 
“When advertisers learn to discrimi- 
nate between ‘readers’ and ‘circulation’ 
and demand readers rather than mere 
circulation, then and then only will the 
conditions aprere. 
“F, G. Eastman, 
. C. Harn, 
. E. HuMevsauGs, 
. M. Pettit, 
“FE. W. Simons, 
“Harry TIPPER 
“L. B. Jones, Chairman, 
“Circulation Audit Committee.” 


St. Louis Ad Club Will Enter- 
tain Southwestern Clubs 


Following its usual custom, the St. 
Louis Ad Club will entertain the Ad 
Clubs of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas—and all others who pass 
through on the 24th of June, en route 
to the Philadelphia Convention. There 
will be automobile rides, an al fresco 
supper, and various other forms of en- 
tertainment. 


A. E. Stevens Joins Special 
Agency 

A. E. Stevens has become associated 
with the Chicago office of Knill-Cham- 
berlain-Hunter, Inc., newspaper pub- 
lishers’ representatives. For the past 
two years he has been acting in an ad- 
visory capacity for newspapers of the 
Middle West, and before that was pub- 
lisher of the Peoria Transcript and Ra- 
cine Times. 


Street Railways in “See 

Chicago” Campaign 
_ The Chicago City Railways Company 
is supplementing its good-will advertis- 
ing in the newspapers with a campaign 
to induce Chicagoans to “see Chicago 
first.’ Painted bulletins are bein 
shown featuring the seven wonders o 
Chicago, which can be reached on the 
surface lines. 


Port Huron to Advertise 
Nationally 


Port Huron, Mich., is going in for 
Publicity. The Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of that city has made plans for the 
Placins of advertisements of the city’s 
advant:ges to industries in several na- 
tional publications and metropolitan 
newspapers, ‘ 
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Elmer R. Murphey, Pres- 
ident James H. Rhodes & 
Company, of Chicago, IIl., 
writing in the May 
“System” after a visit to 
Europe, says :— 


‘Business 
is goodin 


England 


she is the only one 
of the Allies who is 
making moneyand 
maintaining her 
trade.’’ 


OW is the most 

appropriate mo- 
ment to tackle the 
British market, using 
as your big lever to 
move business your 
way the advertise- 
ment columns of 


Jomijou 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


with its weekly sales 
of over ‘ 


1,350,000 


copies, largely 
amongst those who 
are spending more 
money than ever be- 
fore. Are you ready ? 


PHILIP EMANUEL 


WM. 





ODHAMS, LIMITED, 
85-94, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


we manaeaaea ad 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


EU VERY publisher’s representa- 
tive knows the man who 
says: “I don’t read your paper. 
I don’t agree with a lot of its 
opinions, and it doesn’t interest 
me anyway. So it is quite use- 
less to ask me to advertise in 
it.” Apropos of that man, a story 
told by Don Seitz, business man- 
ager of the New York World, 
before the newspaper institute of 
the University of Maine, is 
worth repeating. Mr. Seitz was 
telling of the effort made, some 
years ago, to secure religious 
notices for publication in the 
World: 

“T was not particularly an- 
xious for a column of church an- 
nouncements, but it was desired 
on the part of several men whom 
I knew well that I should talk 
with:a woman who wished to do 
this work and in whom many 
were interested, and so they sent 
her to me. She was a smart 
looking widow lady. I told her 
at once that I did not believe we 
could do much in that line with 
the World as it was not popular 
with ministers, but she said her 
husband had been a very close 
friend of the leading pastors of 
the city and believing that she 
could get good results she 
wanted to try for this column. 
So I told her to go out but not 
to be upset by the result. 

* * x 

“She came back to me finally 
and I saw she had been crying. 
She told me she must give it 
up. Then she went on and told 
me of her experiences, how all 
her friends, knowing she was in 
need and so on, told her they 
would do anything but though 
they would do anything to help 
her they couldn’t be expected to 
do so as she had come from that 
one paper of all others, the 
World. ‘I must give it up,’ she 
said, and I said ‘Nonsense.’ I 
told her to go back and start 
out and ask them this: ‘Do you 
come to bring the righteous or sin- 
ners to repentance?’ 


She was 
10 


game. She went back. And for 

ten years the World has printed 

more religious announcements 

than any city newspaper outside 

those in Philadelphia. Ditfer- 

ence in viewpoint, that’s all.” 
‘os % 


The question of getting and 
holding export trade after the 
war is a subject of pretty wide in- 
terest just now. In that con- 
nection the Schoolmaster has a 
very interesting letter from a 
friend of his in London—a man 
of long business experience, and 
an extremely shrewd observer. 

“My general view,” he writes, 
“in comparing American goods 
with British in the same class, is 
that we put better material into 
our stuff, and you put better 
workmanship into yours. This is 
a broad generalisation. It is not 
by any means a universal prin- 
ciple. I imagine that the material 
in typewriters, the cheaper sorts 
of photographic apparatus, adding 
machines, and so on, is as good 
as it can be. Anyway, no one 
has ever made much of a success 
of making typewriters here. But 
English manufacture is often 
more thorough in the unseen de- 
tails. 

“For example, any sort of of- 
fice furniture such as_ rolltop 
desks, and so forth, will look 
pretty much the same whether it 
comes from America or British 
workships, until you pull the 
drawers out. Then you will find 
that the British house . makes 
drawers of sound well-seasoned 
stuff, carefully glass-papered, and 
finished smooth, whereas in the 
American goods, cheap green pine 
is used, flung together anyhow, 
and varnished to disguise the fact 
that it has not been properly fin- 
ished. Consequently the drawers 
split and speedily stick: the job is 
not thorough: detail has been sac- 
rificed to cheapness. On the oth- 
er hand I do not think anyone 
makes admittedly cheap things so 
well and thoroughly as America. 
We have not a camera that is as 
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“Undignified”? Mebbe So! 


A few choice spirits (seemingly not unacquainted with envy) have 
written me recently that they consider this advertising “undignified.” 
One extra choice communico wasn’t even signed (I expect its author knew 
I'd know his number, anyway). Mebbe they’re right. Mebbe this stuff 
is “undignified.” BUT—that isn’t the case with the reading-matter in 
Gooo HEALTH—nor yet with results secured by its advertisers. Fur- 
thermore, this advertising of mine—“undignified” though it be—is draw- 
ing a lot of real letters from real people, who aren’t either envious, 
persnickitty, nor who fail to sign their names. So—mebbe I don’t feel 
so awf’ly bad, after all. 


Monae’ GOOD HEALTH bat crest, ich 
Population 62,288 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 





Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 324pages 
Flat Commercial rate 35 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries a page of want advertisements. Best 
paper. mg general advertisers use it. 


vi Ce es 


At the Convention 


watch for 
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ANNA 


On Sale at Hotels and Principal Newsstands 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 28th 


ns a ia ramen: | 


Look for the Copy with the Blue Band 


ALON 
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Lincoln Freie P 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 

everywhere. 


PAUL BROWN 3 


COMMERCIAL 
456-4°2—AVE, 
NEW YORK. 
ROOM 9056 
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CAN YOU SELL YOUR GOODS ANYWHERE IN 


CANADA 


350 pages dependable data in LYDIATT’B 
BOOK about Canada’s needs, people, markets, 
manufacturers, with adv. rates, circulations, 
all advertising mediums. Independent any 
agency or publisher. Third year of service to 
advertisers. $2 Postpaid. Get it now. 


W. A. LYDIATT, 53 YongeSt., TORONTO, CAN. 





Your CLIENTS 


need this service man 


As Chief of Service in an 
important agency, he has been 
very much part of enviable suc- 
cesses. His exceptional ability 
in directing and executing 


plan, copy and art, makes him | 


a positive asset to any agency. 


Personally, he is $3, married, a 


college man, employed. 
See him anyway. References 
from men you know. 


*J’”’ Box 486, care Printers’ Ink 
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good as the Kodak, but we can 
make a high-grade camera. better 
than you can. We cannot make 
an Ingersoll watch that is as good 
as the Ingersoll. When’ we try 
to imitate this kind of cheap stuff 
we seem to concentrate on the 
faults and lose sight of the mcrits 
of the American stuff. 

“On the other hand, things like 
Worcestershire Sauce, where per- 
sonal appreciation enters into the 
comparison, the old-fashioned 
label probably makes the . Sauce 
taste better, and I think your goods 
in this line are better than ours if 
one can get rid of prejudice. But 
I think you consume Worcester- 
shire Sauce because of the tra- 
dition.” 

* ok Ok 

One of the most encouraging 
signs of the day is the growing 
tendency of competitors to get 
together and discuss their com- 
mon problems and then help one 
another in solving them. Most 
effort must necessarily be single- 


TOMORROW 


Wednesday, May 10, has been 





Gel Yours Tomorrow! 





ile Dd 
Motion Picture Corporation 
205 W. 40th St., New York City 
PRODUCERS OF 
Educational, Industrial 
and Scientific Films 
Write for our synopsis on dis- 
) tributing industrial pictures. 
Avk the Ex-Lax Manufacturing Co, 
about the film we made tor them. 











INTRODUCED THE STRAW: 


HAT SEASON 


SUCCESSFULLY 


handed, but there is a great deal 
that can only be accomplished 
through co-operation. The grad- 
ual recognition of this tremendous 
fact explains the significant i- 
crease in the amount of 0-OpP 
erative advertising. 

That there is almost no « end to 
the uses to which co-operative 
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publicity can be put is evidenced 
by the fact that scarcely a week 
passes but what some new kind 
of a campaign of this nature is 
brought to the attention of the 
Schoolmaster. For instance, there 
is the recent co-operative straw 
hat advertising campaign of the 


clothing merchants of Lawrence, | 
Seven of the clothiers | 


Kansas. 


Hi 


If You Want to Reach the Motor 
* Car Owner Use the 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Largest Circulation in Its Field 
| Main Office: Riggs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 








of that town agreed not to show | 


or to advertise straw hats until | 
the day set for the opening of | 


the season on May 10. At the 
appointed time, big straw hat-dis- 
plays were featured by the stores. 
Full-page advertisements, signed 
by all seven merchants, were run 
in the newspapers. The event is 


reported to have been a great suc- | 


cess. 


This is not the first experience | 
of the clothing men of Lawrence | 
promotion. | 
Years ago they learned the value | 
of getting together to act on their | 
As a result they | 
have discontinued all sales in sea- | 
son and have entirely abandoned | 
reckless price-cutting at all times. | 


with  cq-operative 


mutual troubles. 


In 1915 the price of straw hats 


was: maintained, by*common con- | 
sent, until after the middle of | 


July. This spring these enter- 


prising merchants conducted a co- | 
operative dress-up campaign, in | 
which unusual features, were in- | 


troduced. Encouraged by their 


success with association advertis- | 
ing, these dealers are planning on | 
promoting other articles of cloth- | 


ing in a similar way. 
All of which is interesting to 
the manufacturer who has his eye 


on the retail field, watching for | 
signs there that may influence his | 


policies or-improve his opportuni- 
ties for more business. 


And Bears His ‘Washing Hon- 
ors Thick Upon Him 


‘Is your husband working now, 
Mandy ?” 

“Yes'm. _You’d oughter see him in 
his new uniform. He’s advertising man- 
ager for a painless dentist.”—Brown- 
mgs \agazine. 


My Position in the Motion Picture 
Industry is Unique 


Four years a specialist, selling over 
700 motion picture articles as well 
as several handbooks and scenarios. 
Author of “Apvertisinc BY Motion 
Pictures” (in the press). Desire 
a part or full time engagement. 
Motion picture publicity work pre- 
ferred. “D,” Box 487, Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHER BiG ADVER- 
TISER OR CIRCULARIZER 


UNUSUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR YOU 


Purchasing agent for book house just 
closing nationwide sales campaign, Ex- 
perienced buyer of paper, printing, book 
manufacture and cifcularizing material 
on large scale, Intimately acquainted 
with methods of mail campaigns, Knows 

rinting from inside as well as from buy- 
ing end; and has valuable discriminating 
knowledge of Printers in New York, 
Chicago and other cities, 
Address C. M., Box 488, Printers’ Ink. 


CAN MAKE ISEW CONTRACT JULY I 














YOUR TRADE-MARK IN 
GLASS, ELECTRIC SIGNS 


B. & B. translucent glass, elec- 
trically lighted, indoor advertis- 
ing signs are artistic, economical 
and effective means for linking 
up your national advertising with 


the dealer. They stand out like 
a lighthouse in a sea of compet- 
ing goods. Prominent advertis- 
ers now using them in many lines. 


B. & B. SIGN CO. 





347 Fifth Avenue New York 








“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx’’ cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 











J 





BOOKLETS 





Send 10c (stamps) for case of samples 
(and prices) of envelope size booklets 
that look good but cost little because 
manufacturing methods have been stand- 
ardized. The Dando Company (Manu- 
facturers), 42 So. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 


COPIES FOR SALE 








P I BACK ISSUES; ALSO N. Y. C. 
© 4 NEWSPAPERS. S. & M. of N. ¥. 450-4th Ave. 








HELP WANTED 





Circulation manager, good opportunity 
for man of ability. Foreary covers 
twelve Southern States. Give age, ex- 
perience, reference and salary. Box 
959, Printers’ Ink. 





New York trade paper has an _ opening 
for a man to travel for the Editorial 
and Advertising Service Departments, 
taking photographs of factory interiors, 
particularly machinery. Must have 
knowledge of photography, a good sense 
for news and knack to create advertis- 
ing ideas: A technical knowledge of 
machinery not necessary, but a mechan- 
ically inclined man preferred. This is 
a permanent position and offers excel- 
lent possibilities for the right man with 
creative ability. If you think you 
qualify, address Box 949, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—in the Advertising Department 
of a large, nationally known and rapidly 
growing organization, a high grade 
young man as assistant. He must be a 
correspondent capable of writing result- 
ful sales letters, as well as a copy writer 
able to prepare layouts, booklets, fold- 
ers, newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments. he right man will be Pa an 
opportunity to assist in the editing of 
two house organs and a monthly maga- 
zine. Unparalleled opportunity for de- 
velopment of ability and advancement 
is open to the right man. Don’t answer 
unless you have had advertising experi- 
ence and can submit samples of letters 
work that will be absolute 
proof of your ability. State age, ex- 
perience, references, salary expected 
and send samples with first letter. These 
will be returned if requested. Address 
Advertising Manager, P. O. Box 814, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


and other 





A New York weekly requires experi- 
enced Editor, man or woman, under. 
standing Theatres, Sports and General 
Topics. Right salary to producer, 
Write for interview. Box 954, P. I. 





























































MISCELLANEOUS 





For Sale—Imported German aniline 
colors. Send for samples. 

Wanted—A pattern roller 
machine for endless printing. 
mae, Ferndale, Pa. 


printing 
Parna- 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Experienced young woman desires posi- 
tion in publishing house. Knowledge of 
office detail, rewriting, and proofread- 
ing. Salary nominal to start. Box 945, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Position as advertising solici- 
tor about August 1, New York City; 
age 26, 5 years trade paper experience. 
Let me know about your proposition. 
Box 950, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager wants place with 
manufacturer, College education; course 
in advertising; 2 years’ experience. Now 
employed. References furnished. Jerry 
A. Palmer, Erie, Kan., care Sentinel. 





Energetic and intelligent advertising 
woman with practical — desires 
position in a Y., Phila. or vicinity. 
At present employed and can furnish 
first-class references. Moderate salary. 
Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 

Classified or Want ad Manager with 
twenty years’ experience solicits an in- 
terview with some progressive paper 
which is anxious to increase its Want 
Ads. Have a successful record, good 
personality, executive ability and plenty 
of initiative. Box 957, Printers’ Ink. 








CLOTHING AND MEN’S WEAR 
I am at present with leading wholesale 
Tailoring House preparing National an 
Dealer Advertising, Booklets, Sales 
Letters, etc. (Especially proficient in 
securing Dealer co-operation.) Know 
Merchandising, Printing, Engraving, 
Art Work and other details. Seek con- 
nection with Clothing or Men’s Wear 
House in the capacity of Advertising 
Manager. Age twenty-four, married. 
Box 952, Printers’ Ink. 
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What merchant, manufacturer or pub- 
lisher could use services of very suc- 
cessful advertising man? 10 years’ ex- 
perience; originator; know printing in 
all branches. Age 29. Married. Op- 
portunity. more important than initial 
salary. Box 956, Printers’ Ink. 


CAPABLE ASSISTANT 


21, 3 ue experience copy, cuts, print- 
ing. Commercial High School graduate. 
Efficient stenographer. Box 948, P. I. 








WANTED—Position as 
Advertising Manager 


for manufacturer who distributes through 
retail stores. 

10 years’ retail experience as adv. and 
sales manager of large stores. 

Three seasons in charge of Wooltex 
Dealers’ Service dept. riter of all 
Wooltex newspaper copy (90% of Wool- 
tex publicity is through newspapers). 

Chosen for present position be¢ause 
of my sound knowledge of retail sellin 
and co-operative work for dealers an 
manufacturers. 

“The best copy man we ever had,’’ 
says A. ; ewman, Adv. Director, 
The H. Black Co. 

Prefer to locate in Central West. 

J. F. STEVENS 
The H. Black Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Filing to Copywriting in Two Months 
From Agency Art Dept.—jumped to 
copy job small agency; then large serv- 
ice dept. Holding that down now! 
Ready for copy job in hig agency— 
something to stick to. Salary uninter- 
esting. ave plenty ideas—but don’t 
think them better than yours! 

Box 947, Printers’ Ink. 





WHEN I SAY 


that I can more than double your sales 
in less than one year, I mean just what 
I say, and can show written proof in 
three separate and distinct instances. 


I am a sales and advertising executive. 
I know human nature—its weak points; 
how to get at them and the methods to 
use. I can take a proposition that is 
slowing down—lay it out in a different 
way and make a record with it. I can 
take a sales force with “sleeping sick- 
ness,” put it on the jump and hold 
every man’s good will. I can whip into 
a direct to dealer or consumer proposi- 
tion and make old records fade into 
insignificance. 
Iam a $6000 man—36 years of age—15 
years an executive. The kind of man 
who will guarantee a 25% solid increase 
in 90 days and produce it. Have never 
Tegistered a failure because my methods 
are right—I do not experiment. Open 
for correspondence care Box 942, P. I. 


113 


Do you want a man who is strong on 
dummy layouts, ideas and drawnigs? 
Rapid worker with ees of energy and 
initiative. Now employed but seek larger 
opportunity. Address Box 958, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor, willing and capa- 
le. Now Advertising Manager of small 
trade Ba er, but seek bigger opportunity. 
Splendid record and_ substantial ac- 
quaintance among Chicago and _ terri- 
tory manufacturers. Box 944, P. I. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends nesepnaes clip- 
pings on any eee in which you may 
e interested. ost reliable bureau. 
Write for circulars and terms. 

















Rate Man Wanted by 
Prominent New York 
Advertising Agency. 


Please make applica- 
tion by letter, but only 
“if you are experienced 
in handling newspaper 
contracts. 

All applications will be 


treated in strict confi- 
dence. 


Address Box 960 
Printers’ Ink 


























Advertising Solicitor Wanted 


One with proven ability 
to produce and direct 
work of others, wanted 
by publication in 
special field. 





Address Box 961, care Printers’ Ink 
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ADVERTISING RATES—Display ° 


$150 double page, $75 a page, $37.50 half page, $18.75 quarter page 
Smaller space 40c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 


PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Second Cover......+- 
Page 5...ccccccecs 


$90 
sees 100 


Pages 7, 9, 11 or 18 $90 
Standard Double Spread... 180 
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IN CIRCULATION 








Here are the eight Government statements of circu- 
lation of THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, from the passage 
of the law requiring them to the latest statement 
required under that law. Note the unbroken record of 









increases: 


DAILY 
(Exclusive of Sunday) 


SUNDAY 
(0: 













PERIOD COVERED nly) 
Six Months ending Sept. 30, 1912 : 04,325 
Six Months ending Mar. 31,1913 245,449 363,119 
Six Months ending Sept. 30,1913 253,212 366,918 
Six Months ending Mar. 31,1914 261,278 406,556 
Six Months ending Sept. 30,1914 303,316 459,728 
Six Months ending Mar. 31,1915 326,897 534,848 
Six Months ending Sept. 30,1915 354,520 558,396 
Six Months ending Mar. 31,1916 359,651 585,934 G 
(Present circulation in excess of) 375,000 600,000 tisin 





-IN ADVERTISING 


Last year THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE printed more advertising 
than any other morning and Sunday newspaper in the world. 
















In the first five months of this year THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE B 
has beaten its own record for the corresponding period of last ¢ 
year by 3,921 columns or 20 per cent. Prin 

THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE’S gain in this period is more than uted 
twice as great as the gain of the next Chicago paper; more than 
twice as great as the combined gain of the other Chicago morn- that 
ing and Sunday papers; within 561 columns of as great as the near] 
gain of all the other Chicago papers combined. aii 

In the first five months of this year, THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE busi 
has printed more advertising by 2,120 columns than the other have 
Chicago morning and Sunday papers combined. 

BES ad So 

e Ubicago Gribuie 7». 

. to ex 

The World’s Greatest Newspaper of yc 

(Trade-mark Registered) i 

600,000 

° . §06;066 Sunday } 
Circulation over 350,000 

Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York, City PHILA] 





———— 


Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
fe cea 





